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THE SUPREME JUDICIAL POWER IN THE 
COLONY OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY 


MARK DEWOLFE HOWE AND LOUIS F, EATON, JR. 


UCH has been written of our constitutional indebtedness 
to Goody Sherman's sow.’ A learned son of Massachusetts 
has suggested that a monument to her memory as mother of 
Senates might appropriately be erected on Beacon Hill.? It is 
in any case clear that when the white sow with “a black spott 
under the eye of the bignesse of a shilling and a ragged ear” dis- 
appeared in 1636, she mothered the solid constitutional doc- 
trine which is still our inheritance. Of course, the litigious 
Goody Sherman, wife and attorney of the sow’s master, may 
claim our gratitude as well, for had she not pursued the alleged 
converter through all but one of the principal courts of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay, the particular pig who wandered 
would have remained as obscure in history as her brothers and 
sisters who stayed at home. 


1 Arthur P. Rugg, “A Famous Colonial Litigation,” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, New Series (Worcester, 1921), xxx, 217. John G. Pal- 
frey, History of New England (Boston, 1858), 1, 618-623; Charles McLean An- 
drews, The Colonial Period of American History (New Haven, 1934), 1, 450-454; 
Herbert L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century (New 
York, 1904), 1, 165-166. 

2 Samuel E. Morison, Builders of The Bay Colony (Boston, 1930), 93- 
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The claim of Goody Sherman was that Captain Richard 
Keayne had taken and killed her husband's stray sow.* Unsuc- 
cessful before the church officials in her efforts to prove 
Keayne’s misconduct, she turned to secular justice but failed 
to establish her case in the County Court at Boston. For two 
years she let the matter lie, preferring apparently not to take 
her case on appeal to the Court of Assistants. In 1642, how- 
ever, she presented a petition to the General Court in which 
once more she sought to hold the Captain liable for his alleged 
conversion of the sow. The General Court to which she came 
was constituted of two elected groups of representatives of the 
Freemen—the smaller group of Assistants, or Magistrates, 
chosen by the Deputies, and the larger body, the Deputies, 
representing the towns. The Records of the General Court con- 
tain the following entry concerning the disposition of her peti- 
tion: “It was voted by 2 magistrates & 15 deputies for the plain- 
tiffe, & by 7 magistrates & 8 deputies for the defendant, & 7 
deputies were newters.”* Thus a majority of the Assistants 
found for the defendant, whereas a majority both of the Dep- 
uties and of the whole court, excluding the “newter” dep- 
uties, found for the plaintiff. A statute of the Colony enacted 
in 1636 after consultation with the Elders and in resolution of 
a dispute between Magistrates and Deputies concerning the 
emigration of Thomas Hooker to Connecticut, contained the 
following provision: “And whereas it may fall out that in some 
of theis General Courts, to be helden by the magistrates & 
deputies, there may arise some difference of judgment in doubt- 
full cases, it is therefore ordered, that noe law, order, or sen- 
tence shall passe as an act of the Court, without the consent of 
the greater parte of the magistrates on the one parte, & the 
greater number of the deputyes on the other parte; & for want 
of such accorde, the cause or order shalbe suspended, & if either 


8 The most detailed contemporary account of the proceedings is John Win- 
throp’s. See Winthrop Papers (Boston, 1944), IV, 349; John Winthrop, The His- 
tory of New England (Boston, 1853), , *69-72; *115-119; *160. 

4 N. B. Shurtleff, editor, Records of the Governor and Company of The Massa- 
chusetts Bay (Boston, 1853), 1, 12 (henceforth referred to as Records). 
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partie thinke it soe materiall, there shall be forthwith a com- 
mittee chosen, the one halfe by the magistrates, & the other 
halfe by the deputyes, & the committee soe chosen to elect an 
umpire, whoe togeather shall have power to heare & determine 
the cause in question.” * The dissolution of the General Court 
in June, 1643, apparently prevented the naming of a commit- 
tee under the statute, and Goody Sherman, being unable to 
secure the votes of a majority of the Assistants, was frustrated 
by their negative vote, and got nothing more tangible than the 
gratitude of historians for all her pains.* Interest in the rights 
of the particular parties was quickly forgotten in the fervent 
disputation of the constitutional question whether the Assis- 
tants properly had, as the statute of 1636 indicated, a negative 
voice in matters coming before the General Court or whether 
a majority vote of the whole body was essential for effective de- 
cision." 

We shall have occasion later to touch upon some of the prin- 
cipal arguments advanced at the time when the constitutional 
issue presented by Sherman v. Keayne was under discussion. 
For an introductory moment it will be helpful to examine the 
resolution adopted by the General Court in the following year 
by which it was sought to put the issue at rest.* It has been sug- 
gested that the act of March, 1644, in continuing the negative 
voice of Magistrates, was merely confirmatory of the 1636 order 


5 Records, t, 170. The Records of the General Court indicate that the order 
was enacted at the March session, 1635-1636. Why Winthrop spoke of the statute 
as an enactment of 1634 is not known. See Winthrop Papers, tv, 380-383. The 
details of the controversy between Magistrates and Deputies concerning Hooker's 
emigration are found in Winthrop, History of New England, 1, *141-142, *155, 
* 159-160. 

6 It has been stated, how accurately we do not know, that the matter later 
was referred by the parties to arbitration. See Oliver Ayer Roberts, History of 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery (Boston, 1895), 1, 14. 

7 The only surviving documents of the period in which the conflicting argu- 
ments are set forth are Winthrop’s “Reply to the Answer to the Discourse about 
the Negative Vote,” Winthrop Papers, tv, 380, a “small treatise,” perhaps by 
John Norton, Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society (Boston, 1913), 
XLVI, 279, and the advice of the Elders, Records, 1, go-96. The Discourse of the 
Deputies to which Winthrop replied apparently has not been preserved, 

8 Records, Ul, 58-59. 
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under which Goody Sherman had been denied relief, and that 
no appreciable change in significant procedures of the General 
Court resulted from the legislation of 1644.° Both suggestions 
are misleading. It seems quite clear that between 1636 and 1644 
the General Court had deliberated as a single body, conducting 
all its business in unicameral sittings. The Magistrates sat sep- 
arately only when they met as the Court of Assistants for the 
despatch of judicial business. When the General Court con- 
vened, whether for the consideration of legislative, judicial, or 
administrative matters, though a majority of the Magistrates 
possessed a negative voice and thus could effectively block ac- 
tion, they sat together with the Deputies. The Act of 1644 
terminated this practise and provided that in the future the two 
bodies should sit separately and that both must concur in all 
legislation. The order concluded with the explicit proviso that 
“all matters of iudicature which this Court shall take cogni- 
zance of shalbe issued in like manner.” Under this act it seems 
that two significant changes in practice were effected: bi- 
cameral sittings were substituted for unicameral sittings, and 
the procedure prescribed in 1636 for resolution of disagree- 
ments between the two houses by committee action was aban- 
doned. Furthermore, and for our purposes perhaps most sig- 
nificantly, the act of 1644 made an explicit reference to the 
distinction between the legislative and the judicial business of 
the General Court. 

It is as the mother of Senates that Goody Sherman's sow has 
achieved immortality. For what was settled as a result of the 
disputation of 1643-1644 was that the Colonial legislature, like 
Parliament, was to be bicameral. This meant that the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts Bay was not to be “a meere demo- 
cratie,” *° which “in effect puts out one of the eyes (if not the 
right one) of the common wealth,” ** but “A forme mixt of an 

® Rugg, “A Famous Colonial Litigation,” Proceedings of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, New Series, XxX, 217, 227. 


10 The phrase is Winthrop’s: See, Winthrop Papers, tv, 383. 
11 Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, xtvi, 282. 
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Aristocracy and Democracy.” ** Power was to be shared by, yet 
appropriately divided between persons of superior quality and 
those of inferior condition. Though equality is a desirable ob- 
jective, ‘“Tis not an Arithmeticall equality but a Geometricall 
that is to be attended to; that is, not equality of number, but of 
vertue.””** The act of 1644 embodied those principles in law 
and in doing so settled upon Massachusetts the inheritance of a 
bicameral legislature. So significant is that inheritance that 
only the most casual attention has been paid to the issue which 
was really central in the crisis of the sow but which to us, since 
it does not appear to be a living part of our inheritance, seems 
unreal —the issue, that is, of the appropriate allocation of judi- 
cial power between the upper and the lower houses of the Gen- 
eral Court. Lawyers and historians, anxious to fit yesterday's 
institutions into today’s categories, have been quite willing to 
treat the jurisdiction of the General Court in matters of judi- 
cature as of negligible significance. The casual feeling that the 
General Court must have been modelling itself on Parliament 
in which legislative and judicial powers were merged has, per- 
haps, discouraged inquiry into the nature and scope of the Gen- 
eral Court’s jurisdiction in judicial matters. Historians have 
paid no attention to the significant difference that the House 
of Commons, if it possessed a theoretical authority to share re- 
sponsibility with the Lords in matters of judicature, at no time 
demanded that theory should become practice;* whereas the 
Deputies persistently asserted that it should. Though lawyers 
have known that supreme judicial power was exercised by the 
General Court, they have nonetheless looked upon the Court 


12 Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, xLvi, 280. 

18 Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, x.v1, 283. 

14 There has, of course, been some disagreement among modern scholars both 
as to the reality and as to the legitimacy of the claim of the Commons to a share 
in the judicial power of Parliament. See Sir William Holdsworth, History of 
English Law (Boston, 1922), 1, 362-365; Charles Howard Mcllwain, The High 
Court of Parliament (New Haven, 1910), 190-216; Albert Frederich Pollard, The 
Evolution of Parliament (London, 1926), 331, 445-446. It is evident that the 
Massachusetts Deputies contended that the Commons in England shared in 
Parliament's judicial power. See Winthrop Papers, tv, 387. 
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of Assistants as “for practical purposes, the head of the judicial 
system.” ** Such deceptive simplifications as this and such in- 
accurate statements as that “in 1644 the question [of the nega- 
tive voice] was forever laid to rest by the legal separation of the 
legislature into two coequal houses” ** have resulted in the 
virtually complete disregard of significant materials. The story 
of the lively struggle between Magistrates and Deputies throws 
considerable light not only on the gradual separation, during 
the seventeenth century, of the legislative and judicial powers, 
but on the conflicting conceptions of that period as to the 
proper allocation of supreme judicial authority in a modern 
commonwealth. Until all of the archives of the Colonial peri- 
od have been systematically examined and the wealth of in- 
formation which they contain concerning the General Court's 
réle in matters of judicature has been sifted, it will be impos- 
sible entirely to correct traditional misconceptions. An ex- 
amination of a few of those papers will, however, do something 
to show the necessity for further research, and will, perhaps, 
add something to our understanding of persistent tendencies in 
American legal history. 


I 


The statute of 1636, in which the negative voice was first 
sanctioned, as we have seen, made no distinction between the 
judicial and the legislative problems which might come before 
the General Court. It spoke of the possibility of differences of 
judgment in doubtful cases, laws, orders, and sentences, and, 
finally, in “the cause in question.” When it is remembered that 
the act was adopted as a result of a dispute between Magistrates 
and Deputies concerning Hooker’s emigration, a question 
which it is difficult to classify either as legislative or as judicial 
in character, one can see a good reason why no all-inclusive 
dichotomy between legislative matters and matters of judica- 
ture was considered appropriate. It is, in any case, unlikely that 


15 Frank Washburn Grinnell, The Two Hundred Fifieth Birthday of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, 1692-1942 (Boston, 1942), 9. 
16 Osgood, American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 1, 166. 
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the distinction so real to us (if still so elusive)was clear to the 
General Court in 1636. John Norton, who in 1643 spoke of an 
“act judiciall in either making or executing Lawes,” ** was quite 
surely not alone among his contemporaries in failing to draw 
our line between enactment and judgment. 

Unfortunately, no statement of the Deputies’ argument as 
formulated in 1643-1644 has been preserved. Its scope, how- 
ever, is quite clearly indicated in Winthrop’s memorandum on 
the negative vote** and in Norton's argument on behalf of the 
Magistrates. It seems evident that the Deputies denied the 
negative voice to Magistrates in all types of cases, and did so 
partly on the basis of the text of the Patent and partly on 
broader grounds. They evidently contended that any argument 
in favor of magisterial power which was based on the analogy 
of General Court to Parliament was unsound because “of the 
disproportion betweene that Court and ours [and] because 
our magistrates are not of the nobility, as the upper House 
there is.” ** Becoming more lawyer-like, the Deputies had evi- 
dently argued that the spirit if not the letter of an act of Parlia- 
ment of 33 Henry VIII forbade the concentration of corpor- 


17 Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, xvi, 279. 1 ascribe the 
“small treatise” to Norton, though its authorship is not certain. 

18 Winthrop Papers, tv, 380. 

19 Winthrop Papers, tv, 386, Evidently the Deputies, who argued that there 
was an analogy between their claim to a dominant share in the supreme judicial 
power and the claim of the Commons (supra note 14), were unwilling to admit 
that the breeding and talents of Magistrates were so nearly equal to those of the 
Lords that they could exercise a negative voice in legislation. Winthrop answers 
the Deputies by saying that if the Deputies would yield the English Lords a nega- 
tive vote “in respecte of their Nobilitye: the reason is stronger for our magis- 
tr[ate]s: for those Nobles onely represent their owne familyes, but our magis- 
[trate]s doe represent the Aut{horit]}ye of all the people as well as the dep[{u]tyes 
do.” (Winthrop Papers, tv, 387.) The extent to which current English contro- 
versy influenced the argument in Massachusetts Bay is uncertain, but it is sig- 
nificant that Winthrop referred to Prynne’s Soveraigne Power of Parliaments 
(London, 1643), in which there was considerable discussion of the “negative 
voyce” of the King over acts of Parliament. (Part 2, 73 et seq.) There is a strik- 
ing similarity between Winthrop’s thesis and views later enunciated by Prynne 
in his Plea For the Lords (London, 1658). The suggestion that discussion of the 
negative voice was not affected by analogous English political issues but was 
carried on primarily in terms of corporate management does not seem to be en- 
tirely accurate. Andrew C. McLaughlin, Foundations Of American Constitu- 
tionalism (New York, 1932), 46. 
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ate powers in the hands of a few of its officers,” and thus, sig- 
nificantly, conceded the applicability of Parliamentary legisla- 
tion to the Colony—a concession to which Winthrop character- 
istically replied that “the statutes of England doe not binde in 
any other parts out of that kingdome.” * 

One cannot, from the existing documents, find any clear evi- 
dence of an appreciation by Deputies or Magistrates of an ana- 
lytical distinction between legislative and judicial powers. Dif- 
ferences which theory had not yet discovered were, however, 
being made apparent by experience. The Deputies in 1642-1643 
formulated one objection to the negative voice of Magistrates 
which they were to reiterate throughout the century. In con- 
sidering that objection, it must be remembered that the Magis- 
trates sat as judges both in the County Courts and in the Court 
of Assistants. The normal route of appeals was from County 
Court, through the Court of Assistants to the General Court.” ** 
The original jurisdiction of the General Court in judicial mat- 
ters seems after 1642 to have been of diminishing importance.** 
Not unnaturally it was objectionable to the Deputies that Mag- 
istrates sitting in the General Court should be empowered 
through the negative vote to prevent reversal of cases which 
they themselves had decided in the Court of Assistants, and this 
objection they pressed vigorously If the Colonists were unable 

20 33 H. vill, c. 27. The act applied to hospitals, colleges, deaneries, and “other 


corporations.” Winthrop contended that the act did not apply to the Company 
of Massachusetts Bay. 

21 Winthrop Papers, 1v, 382. Winthrop also argued that the statute “extends 
not to Acts of Courts in Corporations.” 

22 Constant efforts were made to regularize appellate procedures and to con- 
fine the jurisdiction of the General Court to appellate matters. The basic statute 
on the matter was enacted in 1642 (Records, , 16), and with slight variations, 
was embodied in the Codes of 1648, 1660, and 1672. A significant attempt to nar- 
row the appellate jurisdiction of the General Court was made in 1659. Records, 
Iv (Part 1), 281-282. 

23 This generalization is based upon the provision in the statute of 1642 that 
“all causes between parties should first be tried in some inferior Court.” Records, 
u, 16. A detailed examination of the Records might, however, show that matters 
of judicature continued with some regularity to come before the General Court 
as a court of first instance. 

24 Winthrop summarized this argument of the Deputies as follows: “If the 
Court of Assist{ant]s should give an unjust sentence in any Cause, the partye 
iniured can have no remedye in the General Court, if the magistr[ate]s (as they 
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to appreciate the analytical difference between legislative and 
judicial powers, they were sufficiently sensitive to political re- 
alities to see a difference between the Magistrates’ claim of a 
veto power in matters on which they were not already com- 
mitted and their claim of authority to render the appellate 
jurisdiction of the General Court illusory. It was in replying to 
this argument of the Deputies that Winthrop, unlike his ally 
Norton, made an explicit difference between “the power legis- 
lative” and “the chiefe power Juditiall” of the General Court.** 

Although, as we have seen, the solution of the issue in the 
Act of 1644, was a victory for the Magistrates in that it left their 
negative voice in all matters unmodulated, the proviso in the 
statute making the bicameral rule explicitly applicable to mat- 
ters of judicature, brought into the open the distinction on 
which the Deputies had insisted. The distinction, politically 
substantial and analytically fruitful, having secured statutory 
recognition, became a factor of considerable significance in 
later discussion of the negative voice. 


II 


There is every reason to suppose that Winthrop and the 
Magistrates were well pleased with the settlement of 1644.*° 
The negative voice in all matters coming before the General 


are like to doe) shall persist in their former Iudgment.” Winthrop Papers, 1v, 
3go. An Act of 1653 denying a vote to those appellate judges who heard the case 
in the court below (Records, tv [Part 1}, 152) must have substantially weakened 
this argument of the Deputies. One may presume, however, that even after 1653 
the Deputies feared that the corporate interest of the Assistants would lead them 
to sustain the action of their brothers. A related objection of the Deputies, not 
very consistent with their own claim to supreme legislative and judicial power, 
was that “the Judges in Engld. have no hand in makinge those Lawes, by which 
they are to Judge.” Winthrop Papers, 1v, 390. 

25 Winthrop Papers, tv, 383. 

26 It is hard to understand why Professor Andrews considered the settlement 
of 1644 a victory for the Deputies, in which “the superior power of the magis- 
trates was measurably reduced.” Andrews, The Colonial Period of American 
History, 1, 452. From the standpoint of the Deputies the geometrical equality 
resulting from the bicameral organization of the General Court was certainly 
less desirable than the previous mathematical equality of the unicameral body. 
The only indication that the solution satisfied the Deputies is the fact that it 
was upon their motion that the Act of 1644 was adopted. Winthrop, History of 
New England, ui, *160. 
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Court had been preserved and no loss of power, and perhaps 
some increase, in autonomous dignity might be expected to re- 
sult from bicameral sittings. The Deputies, however, showed 
early signs of dissatisfaction with the settlement.” The records 
of their deliberations show that in May, 1645, a committee was 
appointed “to consider some way whereby the negative vote 
may be tempered, that justice may have free passage.’’** 
Though the Report of the Committee has not been preserved, 
it may fairly be assumed, from the language of the order ap- 
pointing the Committee, that the Deputies were more con- 
cerned to abolish the negative vote of Magistrates in matters of 
judicature than in legislative matters. The direction which the 
dispute took in later years indicates that they were not satisfied 
with Norton’s geometrical equality in exercising the supreme 
judicial power. So far as the archives and published records in- 
dicate, the issue between Magistrates and Deputies lay dormant 
between 1645 and 1649. Evidently the view of the Assistants 
was dominant in 1648, for the Laws and Liberties published in 
that year included the provision of 1644 preserving the nega- 
tive vote in the Magistrates and modifying it only to the extent 
of adding the explicit proviso that in matters of judicature the 
court “upon some particular occasion or business’’ might agree 
to proceed otherwise.*® The principal significance of this addi- 

27 In November, 1644, six months after the settlement of the issue, the prob- 
lem appears to have arisen in connection with a suit of Robert Saltonstall against 
the town of Watertown. The Records indicate that after the General Court 
heard the case an order was entered for Saltonstall. The Watertown Deputies 
thereupon “tooke exception against it, alleadging that the maior part of the 
magistrates did not vote for the complainant.” The question was then put to a 
vote of the whole court “whether the said order should not be judged good & 
effectuall, notwithstanding the allegation; and the vote was, that it should stand 
good.” Records, 1, 89-90. Though it is possible that the only question here in- 
volved was whether there was a quorum of magistrates present, it seems more 
probable that the Watertown Deputies were urging that the terms of the statute 
of the preceding May should be followed. This seems to be the only instance in 
which the Deputies insisted that the negative voice of magistrates should con- 
trol the decision of cases. 

28 Records, i, 11. 

29 The Laws and Liberties of Massachusetts (Cambridge, 1929), 16. The Rec- 
ords of the General Court do not indicate when the proviso was added and it 


may be presumed, therefore, that it was inserted in the process of codifying the 
laws in 1647-1648. 
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tion is its suggestion that the Court saw itself as constitutionally 
free to deny the negative voice to the Magistrates, in other 
words, as not being bound by the charter to follow an invari- 
able procedure.*° 

One might have supposed that the reiteration in 1648 of the 
agreed formula of 1644 promised some tranquillity. In 1649, 
however, the whole issue was re-opened. An indication of how 
drastic were the demands of the Deputies appears from an en- 
try in their Journal, dated 19 October 1649: “For the preven- 
tion [of] suspitions and jealousies and that aequall justice may 
be donne to all men, . . . it is ordered, that all such cases as shall 
be brought before this Courte by petition, for review of any 
case tryed in any other Courte, or by order of this Courte, as in 
the case of judges and juryes disagreement, shallbe determined 
by the major vote of the Courte mett together, and all cases that 
shallbe brought before this Courte by way of complainte of 
vnjust or vnaequal proceedings in any other Courte, shall be 
determined by the major parte of the Deputies only.” ** This 
vote not only sought, by the initiation of « majority rule in mat- 
ters of judicature, to make the equality of justice mathematical 
by subordinating the Magistrates, but it appears also to have 
attempted to confer on the Deputies alone appellate jurisdic- 
tion in a large proportion of the cases coming to the General 
Court. Had the will of the Deputies prevailed in this matter, it 
seems clear that all persons defeated in the Court of Assistants 
would have based their appeal to the General Court, in part at 
least, on the ground that the proceedings in the Court of As- 
sistants had been “‘unjust or unequal,” thus entirely excluding 
the Magistrates from participation in the review. In making 
this proposal the Deputies were pressing political logic farther 
than they had in the course of the 1642-1643 dispute, for there 
is no indication that on the earlier occasion they had urged that 
Assistants should be excluded from a mathematically equal 
share in the appellate jurisdiction of the General Court. 

80 The Court’s dispositien of the issue in Saltonstall v. Watertown, Records, 


11, 89-90, would indicate that a similar view prevailed in 1644. 
31 Records, 1, 179-180. 
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Though the Records of the Deputies, as quoted above, indi- 
cate that this amendment, drastic in the extreme and largely 
excluding the Magistrates from an effective share in the judi- 
cial power of the General Court, was proposed in 1649, the au- 
thoritative records of Secretary Rawson indicate that no such 
change was agreed upon by the two houses. His official records 
show that the amendment enacted in 1649 was considerably less 
radical. It did, nonetheless, involve a drastic modification, if 
not complete reversal of the 1644 settlement. It appears from 
Rawson's official, but in this instance excessively succinct rec- 
ord, that in 1649 the General Court voted “in cases wherein 
there hath bein difference the Generall Court should heare the 
case together, & determine the case by the major vote.” ** On its 
face this statute would seem to be applicable both to legislative 
and to judicial matters, and so interpreted, would effect a sub- 
stantial reversal of the 1644 settlement. Giving it its broadest 
possible interpretation, it would mean that though the two 
houses should sit and deliberate separately, as provided in the 
statute of 1644, if their respective majorities were in disagree- 
ment, the whole membership should assemble and dispose of 
the matter in hand by a majority vote of the whole. Evidently 
the suggestion that the new act was applicable both to legisla- 
tive and judicial matters was seriously advanced in 1652, for 
in that year an order was entered stating, in effect, that it was 
intended to cover matters of judicature only.** Even this modi- 


82 Records, tl, 285. 

83 Records, tv (Part 1), 82. The act opens with a recital of the fact that there 
was a manifest mistake in “the penning” of the order of 1649 when it was re- 
printed in the first supplement of the Laws and Liberties of 1648, and that the 
error “leaves all or most of the cases formerly issued in the Generall Court doubt- 
full & uncertaine, and takes away the negative vote, both of Magistrates and Dep- 
uties, in making lawes as well as in cases of judicature, which was not intended 
...” It then goes on to order that “for time to come, if there fall out any differ- 
ence betwixt the Magistrates and Deputies, in any case of judicature, either 
civill or criminall, it shall be determined by the major part of the whole Court, 
and the forementioned lawe is hereby repealed.” It seems clear that all that this 
enactment was intended to do was to remove any justification for the contention 
that the act of 1649 had eliminated the negative voice of the Magistrates in legis- 
lation. The suggestion of Mr. Chief Justice Rugg that this order of 1652 shows 
that no effective change in the practice of the Court was intended in 1649 is ob- 
viously misleading. (Rugg, “A Famous Colonial Litigation,” Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, New Series, XXX, 217, 229.) 
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fication of the 1644 settlement, however, constituted a very sub- 
stantial victory for the Deputies. Though the statute of 1649 
gave them less than their own Journal indicates they were seek- 
ing, its enactment marked the establishment of a right for 
which they had unsuccessfully fought in Goody Sherman’s 
case. In legislative matters the Magistrates retained the nega- 
tive voice without qualification, but in judicial matters that 
voice ceased to be of controlling importance in 1649. As we 
shall see, the Magistrates did not accept the new settlement 
without protest and the balance of our story largely concerns 
the substance and significance of their subsequent protests 
against this dilution of their judicial authority. 


Ill 


In 1644 Winthrop had given the claim of the Magistrates a 
constitutional character by his insistence that the Charter made 
explicit provision for the negative voice. Since the dispute be- 
tween Magistrates and Deputies during the balance of the cen- 
tury turned largely upon the meaning of one clause in the Pat- 
ent, that clause must be specially noticed. The provision states 
that action was to be taken in the General Court by “the Gov- 
ernor, or, in his absence, the Deputie Governor . . . and such of 
the Assistants and freemen of the saide Company as shalbe 
present, or the greater nomber of them soe assembled, whereof 
the Governor or Deputie Governor and six of the Assistants, at 
the least to be seaven,” and that the Court so constituted “shall 
have full power and authoritie . . . for the ordering, managing, 
and dispatching of the affaires of the said Governor and Com- 
pany... .”** The textual argument of Winthrop, constantly 
repeated by the Magistrates and Elders throughout the cen- 
tury, was that this provision required the concurrence of the 
Governor (or Deputy Governor) and of six assistants in all de- 
liberations of the General Court. The Deputies, on the other 
hand, interpreted the clause to mean merely that a quorum for 
the dispatch of the business of the General Court must always 


84 Records, t, 11-12. 
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include the Governor, or Deputy, and six Assistants. It is not 
our concern here to deal either with the details or with the 
merits of these conflicting interpretations. What is important 
for present purposes is to appreciate the ambiguities of the 
provision in question and to realize that much of the dispute 
between magistrates and deputies centered, in form at least, 
around conflicting interpretations of the provision. 

Dean Pound has called attention to the probable influence 
which the Puritans’ distrust of discretionary power had in post- 
poning the reception of English equity in the New England 
colonies.** Winthrop’s thesis that a broad discretion must be 
vested in the Magistrates indicates, of course, that some Puri- 
tans were anxious themselves to exercise powers as broad as 
those of a seventeenth-century Chancellor, and is evidence that 
nct all the leaders of thought considered the precision of writ- 
ten laws necessary or desirable.** Yet those who wished that the 
oath of Magistrates to proceed “according to the Lawes of 
God . . . [and ] of this land” *’ should impose a real and not 
merely a theoretical obligation on the Magistrates, prevailed 
against Winthrop when they secured the promulgation of the 
Body of Liberties in 1641 and the enactment of the Laws and 
Liberties in 1648. 

There is no indication that after the adoption of the Code 
of 1648 the Magistrates sought substantially to expand their 
own discretionary powers. They were, so far as we know, sat- 
isfied to accept the limitations which their oath put upon them 
and there is no evidence that they considered it important that 


35 Roscoe Pound, The Spirit of The Common Law (Boston, 1921), 53-54; 
“Law and Religion,” Rice Institute Pamphlet No. 2 (Houston, 1940), XXVI, 139- 
143- 

36 Winthrop’s most elaborate defense of the discretionary power of Magis- 
trates is in his tract “Arbitrary Government,” published in 1644. Winthrop Pa- 
pers, 1v, 468. He was, of course, principally concerned that the discretion might 
be allowed in the imposition of criminal penalties, but his theory of government 
would seem to have made discretion important in all of a Magistrate's judicial 
activities. 

37 This oath was prescribed in 1643 and with slight alterations was continued 
in 1645. Records, 1, 355, 355. The earlier oath of Assistants prescribed in 1634, 
imposed no such specific duty but merely bound the Magistrate to “doe equall 
right & iustice.” Records, 1, 352-353. 
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the explicit but narrow equitable powers which they were au- 
thorized to exercise when sitting on the County Courts or in 
the Court of Assistants should be expanded.** They were, how- 
ever, persistently troubled by the question of the comparative 
responsibilities of Magistrates and Deputies when acting in 
matters of judicature in the General Court. As we have seen, 
each Magistrate was under oath to carry and demean himself 
“according to the Lawes of God, & of this land.” The Deputy, 
on the other hand, by an act of 1642, was merely required when 
acting as judge in the General Court to swear “to deale up- 
rightly & justly, according to my judgement & conscience.” ** 
His judicial oath made neither the law of God nor the laws of 
Massachusetts Bay binding on him. To Winthrop, who had un- 
successfully claimed for the Magistrates.a broad discretionary 
power, the contention of the Deputies that a majority vote of 
the whole General Court should prevail in matters of judica- 
ture must have been peculiarly threatening. For if that conten- 
tion prevailed, it would mean that the discretion denied to the 
best element in the community would be transferred to a ma- 
jority unqualified by talent or advantage for its wise exercise. 
Winthrop did not live to see the settlement of 1644 abandoned 

88 The Laws and Liberties of 1648 provided that should “there be any matter 
of apparent equitie as upon the forfeiture of an obligation, breach of covenant 
with damage, or the like, the Bench shall determin such matters of equitie.” 
Laws and Liberties, 32. In the Code of 1672 this provision, as modified for in- 
clusion in the Code, seemed to apply only to trials in the Court of Assistants. 
William H. Whitmore, editor, The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts Reprinted 
from the Edition of 1672 (Boston, 1890), 86. It is entirely clear, however, that 
County Courts continued to exercise the powers of a court of equity in many 
matters. See Zechariah Chafee, Jr., “Introduction to Records of the Suffolk 
County Court, 1671-1680,” Transactions of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
(Boston, 1933), XXIX, 1-Ivi. In one case a petitioner in the County Court of Mid- 
dlesex addressed his petition to “the Honorede Court of Chancery,” thus treat- 
ing the equitable powers of the Magistrates as realities. Middlesex County Court 
Papers (Harvard Law School Library), 1, 259. In 1671 power to deal with char- 
itable trusts was specifically conferred on the County Courts. Records, tv (Part 2), 
488. In 1682 County Courts were authorized to empower heirs and executors to 
convey lands of deceased grantors. Records, v, 375. 

89 Records, tt, 7, 9. So far as the statute itself indicates, this oath would seem 
to have been required of Magistrates as well as Deputies. Contemporaneous dis- 


cussion of the issue makes it evident, however, that only the Deputies took this 
oath. 
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for judicial matters, in 1649. Had he lived, he would surely 
have supported the Magistrates and Elders in their insistence 
that the disparity between the obligations of Magistrates and 
Deputies sitting in the same Court made the systematic admin- 
istration of defined justice impossible. 

Following the victory of the Deputies in 1649, the Magis- 
trates, so far as the records indicate, let the issue of the negative 
voice lie until May, 1667. At that time, unwilling apparently to 
demand a reconsideration of the basic problem, they proposed 
to the Deputies that action should be taken to subject both 
houses to the same responsibility in judicial matters. A bill was 
drafted for the approval of the Deputies which sought “‘the bet- 
ter prevention of doubts, & disputes that may arise in matters 
of Judicature . . . so that the Conclusions of this Court may be 
founded upon the same bases” and which proposed that the 
Deputies, like the Magistrates, should be under oath “in all 
matters of Judicature Civill or criminall” to deal “justly & up- 
rightly . . . according to the Lawes of God & of this jurisdic- 
tion.” *° The Deputies, as was frequently to happen in the fu- 
ture, returned the bill with the indorsement: “The Deputies 
consent not hereto,” thus insisting on the preservation of their 
right to decide cases in accordance with their judgment and 
conscience. Traditional preconceptions would lead us to doubt — 
whether the Deputies, in demanding the retention of discre- 
tionary powers in the majority, were consciously seeking to as- 
sure that the powers of the English Chancellor should b > «heirs. 
We have been educated to believe that the democratic ele- 
ments have from the beginning of our history opposed the re- 
ception of the institutions of equity. This neglected contro- 
versy concerning the oaths of Magistrates and Deputies indi- 
cates that perhaps the dimensions of democratic hostility to 
equity were different from what we have supposed them to 
have been.** 


40 Massachusetts Archives, xxx1x, no. 269 (henceforth referred to as Archives). 
41 The hostility of the medieval Parliament to Chancery has been seen as a 
reflection of its dislike of competition in the administration of a discretionary 
brand of justice. McIlwain, The High Court of Parliament, 213-215. Similar con- 
siderations may have affected the attitudes of the Deputies in Massachusetts Bay. 
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Although the general problem of the negative voice seems 
to have been referred to a joint committee in 1667, no recom- 
mendation of effective action was made; the Committee was 
satisfied with an inoffensive and ineffective statement that the 
General Court had in the past been careful to preserve the laws 
and liberties of the people and that it should continue to do so 
in the future.** Though this report was evidently approved by 
both houses, its indecisive piety may explain its omission from 
the official records of the General Court. 

In 1671 the conflict once more appeared in the open. On 
June 10 the Magistrates sent to the Deputies a bill proposing 
a basic change in the settlement of 1649. The text of the bill was 
as follows: “It is ordered by this Court & the Authority thereof, 
that henceforth in all matters of Judicature, which this Court 
shall take cognisance of; If the matter is not issued by the major 
part of both Houses voating apart; It shail be issued by the 
voate of the whole Court mett together wherevf the Governor 
or Deputy Governor & sixe of the Assistants at at [sic] least to be 
seaven.” ** The effort of the Magistrates in this bill seems to 
have been to retain that innocuous portion of the 1649 settle- 
ment which made provision for a joint meeting of the two 
houses if separate majorities of the two did not agree, but to 
reintroduce the earlier critical requirement that the majority 
of the whole must include a majority of the Magistrates. The 
Deputies would not consent to the bill and were so unwilling 
to consider a change in the existing system that they refused the 
request of the Magistrates for an after-dinner conference on the 
proposal. Six days later "-e Magistrates resumed the struggle 
by proposing once more ~ .: the Deputies, when hearing cases 
of judicature, should be «worn to vote according to the law of 
the jurisdiction.** Again the Deputies refused either to consent 
to the change or to confer about the matter. 

It was in the session opening on May 15, 1672, that the issue 
once more took on serious dimensions—so serious that the 
Elders were called in to recommend a solution to the difficulty. 


42 Archives, XXXIX, nO. 294. 
43 Archives, XLVUI, NO. 105. 
44 Archives, XLVII, nO. 105. 
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The exact date when the Elders returned their advice to the 
Court is not known, but it is quite clear that it was very shortly 
after May 15.** After clearly stating that the Magistrates had 
support in the text of the Charter for their insistence on the 
negative voice in matters of judicature, the Elders urged the 
Deputies to accept the compromise offered by the Magistrates 
one year before, and recommended that the oath of the Depu- 
ties, when they were acting in matters of judicature, should 
bind them to follow “the lawes of the land“ . . . that acting 
joyntly and together with the magistrates they may act under 
the same obligation of law and conscience.” ** It seemed in- 
congruous, the Elders pointed out, that “of joynt judges some 
should be sworne to judge according to law, and others left to 
judge according to judgment and conscience only, and so that 
the magistrates should be only judges and the deputies judges 
and chancellors in the same court.” The Puritans’ hostility to 
the discretion of Chancellors is suggested in the plea of the 
Elders “that our persons, names, estates, lives, and all, may bee 
under the protection of law, which is the great securitie of the 
subject, and that it may not rest in the judgment and con- 
science of any of our judges to vacate our lawes and in an extra- 
judiciall way to pass judgment in any case under a legall cogni- 
zance.” 

In the last days of May and the first days of June, 1672, the 
Magistrates and Deputies conferred with «ach other on the 
matter. It seems probable that these conferences occurred after 
the Elders had given the Court their advice. In any event, the 
issue was vigorously discussed without particular deference to 
the views of the Clergy, and on May 31 the Magistrates filed 
bills in which the provisions of the settlement of 1649, incor- 
porated in the code of 1660, were declared to be “contrary to 
the Pattent and therefore in itself null and voyd.” ** On June 1 


45 The advice of the Elders to the General Court has been printed in Hutch- 
inson Papers (Boston, 1865), 1, 166, but it bears no date. 1 

46 Hutchinson Papers, ut, 169. 

47 Hutchinson Papers, ti, 170. 

48 Archives, XLVI, no. 111. It was also insisted that only by reéstablishing the 
negative voice in matters of judicature could the requirements of the Patent be 
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a committee of the Magistrates was appointed to consider the 
reasons of the Deputies for rejecting the bills drafted by the 
Magistrates.*® Unfortunately the memorandum of the Depu- 
ties does not appear to have been preserved. The basic reasons 
for their rejection of the proposal can, however, be gathered 
from the reply thereto by the Magistrates. 

In a long memorandum dated June 4, the Magistrates de- 
velop the arguments for the negative vote.*° They open their 
argument by acknowledging that logic does not support their 
proposal that matters of judicature should be decided in a uni- 
cameral sitting of the General Court, but they point out that 
the only question of constitutional importance is whether a ma- 
jority of the Assistants must concur in the decisions of a ma- 
jority of the whole body. On that point they insist that the text 
of the Patent is clear. In meeting the argument of the Deputies 
that the negative vote was rejected after full consideration of 
the issue in 1649," they insist that the constitutional require- 
ment “cannot be contradicted or made null by any positive 
Law, positive Laws being superstructures which must not over- 
turne the foundation.” ** The Magistrates then point out that 
their thesis does not give to themselves greater power than the 
Deputies possess, for under their interpretation each House has 
a negative voice. They then refer to the practice in other cor- 
porations: “Are not London, Bristoll etc: corporations and 
subordinate as much as the Massatusets; yet the freemen of 
London etc nor the common council did ever give vote in any 
satisfied and the people be made secure in their just rights and liberties. Archives, 
XLVIII, NO. 112. 

49 Archives, XLVI, no. 113. 

50 Archives, XLVI, nos. 114-116. A copy of the same memorandum appears 
in Archives, XxxIx, nos, 428-432. 

51 In this and other memoranda the Magistrates speak constantly of “the Law 
made in 52” as the statute originating majority rule in judicial matters. Their 
failure to refer to the earlier statute of 1649 is due probably to the ambiguities 
in that act (see supra note 33) and to the advantage of making the innovation of 
majority rule appear as recent as possible. 

52 Archives, xLvul, no. 114. This argument is reminiscent of Winthrop’s con- 
tention “that thoughe all Lawes, that are superstructiue, may be altered by the 


representative bodye of the Com[mon]w{ealth] yet they have not power to alter 
any thinge which is fundamentall.” Winthrop Papers, tv, 391. 
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case of Judicature either civil or criminal except as jurors much 
less did they ever pass any conclusion in their Generall As- 
sembly without the consent and against the mind of their major 
and Alderman.” * 

Next, the Magistrates attempt to meet the strongest argu- 
ment of the Deputies — that if the concurrence of the Assistants 
is necessary in matters of judicature, “the negative vote would 
be in their hands that have judged the case before.”” The Mag- 
istrates acknowledge that this argument has some apparent 
merit. They confess it to be “a plausible pretext insinuating a 
danger & therefore most taking,” but avoid it by pointing out 
the practical impossibility of assuring perfect justice. ‘““There 
must be some ultimate & final determination of all causes and 
if we cannot rest till wee obtaine an infallible judge, we must 
be petitioner till the great day.” ™ 

The problem of the oaths of Magistrates and Deputies was, as 
usual, discussed. “Let it be seriously considered whether the 
remedy be not worse than the malady, for who can expect (ex- 
cept interest prevayle) a more impartial judgment from the dep- 
uties who are under no bonds but of their owne private con- 
science then from the magistrates who together with the jurors 
are under the strictest obligation of an oath to proceed accord- 
ing to Law & evidence. If it be objected the case may have so 
much equity as may call for a chancery the answer is that every 
Court is by Law invested with a chancery power, the Jury is to 
proceede according to Law but if there be matter of apparent 
equity as the forfeiture of a bond without damage or the like 
the magistrates have power to proceede accordingly and this 
hath beene our constant practique when ever desired, and may 
satisfy all scruples in the case unless we could assure our selves 
to find a better & honester Chancelour then the magistrates as- 
sembled in the respective courts.” ** 

The concluding appeal of the Magistrates that the Deputies 
should abandon their desire “to be employed in hearing and 


53 Archives, XLVI, no. 115. 
54 Archives, XLVI, no. 115. 
55 Archives, XLVI, no. 116. 
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determining of private cases & thereby gratify the restless or 
turbulent passions of some particular persons,” * had no more 
effect than the more legalistic arguments. The response of the 
Deputies to the memorandum of the Magistrates was simply a 
reiteration of their view that “our patent doth not give par- 
ticular rules for the Issuing of all Causes of Judicature” and that 
accordingly the General Court was empowered to make such 
rules for the matter as it might choose." 

Though the Elders, as we have seen, supported the conten- 
tions of the Magistrates, they were sufficiently aware of the in- 
transigence of the Deputies to anticipate their continued re- 
fusal to restore the negative voice to the Magistrates. Accord- 
ingly, they suggested an ingenious tactic for the solution, or 
evasion of the issue. They called attention to the fact that un- 
der existing rules of procedure the valuable time of the General 
Court was consumed in the hearing of appeals from the Court 
of Assistants in matters of negligible importance. They, there- 
fore, suggested the repeal of those statutes which gave liberty 
to the Magistrates to reject a jury’s verdict and provided for 
compulsory review of all such cases of disagreement between 
bench and jury by the General Court. Specifically, they recom- 
mended that ‘‘the magistrates may be, by expresse law, directed 
to accept the juries verdict and to grant judgment accordingly, 
unlesse they shall judge the juries verdict to be evidently con- 
trary to law and evidence, in which case they may bee em- 
powered by law to cause the jurie to answer for their default, 
in the same court before a jury of twenty four persons chosen 
by the freemen, or otherwise to bee liable to bee served by the 
party aggrieved with a writ of attainder out of the same court 

. .’ ** The Magistrates, in their memorandum to the Depu- 
ties, supported this proposal.® It is not surprising that they 


56 Archives, XLVu1, no. 116. 

57 Archives, XXXIX, NO. 433. 

58 Hutchinson Papers, i, 169. 

59 Archives, xLvi, no. 116. Nothing in the memorandum of advice from the 
Elders suggests that this reform in procedure was conceived by the Magistrates. 
In the memorandum of the Magistrates, however, they say: “The Magistrates 
have this court proposed a way how all civil & criminal causes may & ought to be 
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should do so, for the obvious purpose of the reform was to re- 
duce very drastically the appellate jurisdiction of the General 
Court, leaving the Court of Assistants as the highest judicial 
tribunal in the Colony in all but a small percentage of cases. 
One might have supposed that on that ground the Deputies 
would have rejected the proposal, but in fact they accepted its 
substance and later in the spring session of 1672 the General 
Court enacted an elaborate statute in general conformity to 
the Elders’ recommendations.” Thus from the living issue was 
derived the extraordinary reversion to the labels if not to the 
substance of the antiquated process of attaint.” 

No change in the law with respect to the negative voice was, 
however, made in the May sitting of the Court, and the ma- 
jority rule continued to prevail when the General Court sat in 
matters of judicature. The oaths of Magistrates and Deputies 
continued also as they had been in the past. In October, 1672, 
however, the Deputies took the initiative of recommending ac- 
tion with respect to the oath. Their suggestion, not consented 
to by the Magistrates, was that all members of the General 
Court when acting in matters of judicature should be under the 
same oath, but that that oath should be the Deputies’, not the 
issued,” and then proceed to describe the same reform as that proposed by the 
Elders. This suggests that the Elders and the Magistrates may have worked in 
close cojperation to defeat the Deputies. 

6° Records, tv (Part 2), 508. The statute has the ambiguity characteristic of 
much Colonial legisiation. It seems reasonably clear, however, both from the 
records of the Court of Assistants in cases in which the act was applied, and from 
the language of the statute itself that the only juries which were subject to the 
penalty of attainder were those used in the Court of Assistants. The application 
of the statute to proceedings in the County Courts concerned only the status of 
the jury’s verdict if it was considered to be erroneous, but if it was rejected, the 
case went automatically to the Court of Assistants. (See Colonial Laws of Massa- 
chusetts Reprinted from the Edition of 1672, 87. See also, statute of 1659, Rec- 
ords, 1v (Part 1), 381-382.) The act of 1672 provided that “henceforth in all 
County Courts, after that the bench have used all reasonable indeavours for 
clearing the case to the jury, by declaring the law, & comparing the matter of 
fact, and damage prooved therwith, the virdict of the jury finally given shall be 
accepted, and judgment accordingly entered.” Records, tv (Part 2), 508. 

61 See Samuel Fahr, “Attaint of the Jury in Massachusetts Bay Colony” (Un- 
published thesis in Harvard Law School Library, 1946). Dissatisfaction with the 
procedure of attaint led to amendment of the statute in 1684 (Records, v, 449). 


The Magistrates apparently sought to repeal the statute in 1681, but the Depu- 
ties would not consent. Archives, xxxIx, no. 722. 
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Magistrates’. ** Once more one may see this proposal as signifi- 
cant of a desire to assure that the General Court should, in a 
real sense, act as a Supreme Court of Equity for the Colony. 

At the May session, 1673, the negative voice once more came 
in issue. A joint committee was appointed to consider three 
questions: (1) whether under the patent there was a negative 
vote in any cases and if so in what cases; (2) how far positive 
laws in force were consistent with the patent, and (3) if the neg- 
ative vote did exist how cases should be resolved when the two 
houses were unable to agree.** The Committee, as might have 
been expected, was divided in its opinion: four of the Com- 
mittee, with the Deputy Governor, prepared a report denying 
that either house possessed a negative «ote in the General 
Court. Their opinion was stated in sufficiently broad terms to 
indicate that they considered that the negative voice existed 
under the patent neither in judicial matters nor in legislative 
matters. They examine the text of the patent and find in its pro- 
visions no other requirement than that the attendance of the 
Governor or Deputy Governor and six assistants at the sessions 
of the General Court is necessary in order that there may be a 
quorum. After referring to the language of the Connecticut 
and Rhode Island charters and the practice in those Colonies, 
the committee members argue the impropriety of permitting 
class distinctions to be established. The “Qualitie of person as 
to his Inward or outward worth” should not be considered as 
the basis for distributing political power, for all persons upon 
whom power has been conferred must be considered “equal 
with the meanest.” * % 

Five other members of the Committee submitted a report in- 
sisting that each house, in all matters, possessed a negative 
voice.* The familiar arguments based on the text of the Patent 
were repeated, but this time a drastic change in the argument 
with respect to the negative vote in matters of judicature was 


62 Archives, xLviu, no. 118. 
63 Records, tv (Part 2), 559- 
64 Archives, XLVI, nos. 125-126. 
65 Archives, XLVII, no. 125. 
66 Archives, XLVIII, NOS. 129-132. 
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made. For the first time it was categorically stated that the Dep- 
uties could not constitutionally share at all in the judicial 
power,” and that prior practice permitting them to participate 
in matters of judicature was a violation of the Patent. The ar- 
gument was based on the fact that the Charter vested “the office 
of the magistracy” in the Governor and Assistants. “*. . . what a 
strange solecisme in Polity would it be that the freemen who 
have so invested & betrusted the magistracy by their Generall 
Election should yet have a Power in Generall Court to make 
both the office & Power of the Magistracy void & of none effect 
in action.”’ ** Since the Charter defines the responsibility of the 
Magistrates and since they are elected to discharge that re- 
sponsibility, the exercise of supreme judicial power by the 
freemen of their deputies is “the totall infringment of the free- 
mans liberty.” ** The negative voice is granted “in all Cases 
Propperly & duely appertaining to the Generall Court and in 
such Cases onely. Therefore not in cases of Judicature . . . be- 
cause neyther the freemen nor their deputies . . . are chosen or 
sworn Judges or Jurors, neither are they chancellors or have 
any power to chancery in ordinary cases either by Patent or Pos- 
sitive law according to Patent.” 

The disagreement in the Committee was evidently represent- 
ative of opinion in the two houses, for no change in the pre- 
vailing system was voted at the session in October, 1673. Toa 
resolve of the Deputies declaring once more that matters of 
judicature should be concluded in the General Court by the 
major part of the whole, the Magistrates would consent only 
if that major part be such “as our patent requires.” " Obviously 
this amendment was unacceptable to the Deputies and, ac- 


67 Winthrop on several occasions had skirted the problem. His position seems 
to have been that neither the Freemen nor their Deputies in the General Court 
had been directly granted judicial powers by the Patent, but that it was within 
the authority of the General Court to confer the power in such quantities and 
subject to such limitations as it considered suitable. See Winthrop Papers, iv, 
359, 384, 387- 

68 Archives, XLVIII, NOS. 129, 130. 

69 Archives, XLVI, no. 130. 

70 Archives, XLVIIL, NOS. 131, 132. 
71 Archives, XLVI, no. 134. 
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cordingly, no action was taken; and the Deputies, though they 
failed to obtain an explicit reiteration of the rule of 1649, were 
at least victorious in having prevented its repeal or modifica- 
tion. 

The last occasion on which the problem arose was just be- 
fore the Colonists lost their Charter. The Magistrates sought to 
prevent the inclusion of the 1649 formula in the proposed 
Code of 1685, but their efforts were still opposed by the Dep- 
uties.”* One new consideration was asserted to make any change 
inappropriate, and its emphasis by the Deputies once more 
indicates the extent to which the equitable powers of the Gen- 
eral Court were a relevant factor in the old dispute. By a statute 
enacted at the May session of the General Court, 1685, the Mag- 
istrates were explicitly authorized, when sitting in the County 
Courts, to act as Courts of Chancery, with an appeal to the 
Court of Assistants."* The decree of the Court of Assistants was 
to be final unless upon special petition the General Court should 
consider a second hearing in the County Court or, in unusual 
cases, a new hearing by the General Court appropriate. Judges 
sitting in such cases should take a special oath to be subsequent- 
ly drafted. In answering the demand of the Magistrates for re- 
peal of the settlement of 1649, the deputies stated that “there 
being new provision made by law for the issuing of cases of 
Equity whereby such cases may be determined without giveing 
trouble to this Court” they considered it most expedient “that 
that law may still Remaine with a Salvo jure both of Magis- 
trates & Deputys.” ™* 


IV 


Though the Deputies were successful throughout the luxu- 
rious period of virtual independence from England under the 
first Charter in preventing the repeal of the settlement of 1649, 
the indirect successes of the Magistrates in excluding the Dep- 
uties from effective participation in the judicial process must 

72 Archives, XLvul, nos. 176, 177. 


78 Records, V, 477-478. 
74 Archives, XL, no. 216. 
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not be overlooked. The statutes regulating appeals which we 
have already mentioned must have substantially reduced the 
judicial business of the General Court. We cannot, however, 
be certain how these statutes worked in practise, and until a 
complete study of the published records and unpublished 
archives of the General Court is made, one cannot determine 
with accuracy how successful were the efforts of the Magistrates 
to keep matters of judicature from the General Court. The loss 
of the Charter followed so quickly the enactment of the statute 
of 1685, expanding the equity powers of the County Courts, 
that we shall never know what effect that expansion of magis- 
terial competence would have had upon the equity jurisdiction 
of the General Court. 

There is no direct evidence that the Royal authorities found 
the tenacious radicalism of the Deputies alarming. It is hardly 
conceivable, however, that they approved the novel experi- 
ment in the democratic administration of justice. We know 
that the peculiarity of a system of appeals which passed “in a 
kind of retrograde motion” from “the highest Courts of Jus- 
tice, to be determined in a mixt Assembly by the Plurality of 
voyces” had been brought to the attention of the home gov- 
ernment, and that the system was described by the informant 
as “very irrationall, against nature and the Practice of nations 
in all Ages of the World.” ** Certainly it is probable that when 
the Provincial administration was established the Colonial ex- 
perience reinforced the resolution of the authorities to take the 
supreme judicial power out of the hands of the people’s rep- 
resentatives. The result was a complete separation of judicial 
and legislative powers in the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 
This, in turn, bred habits of administration which the tensions 
of political conflict were to convert into a constitutional prin- 
ciple. The sow with a ragged ear, in truth, did more than has 
been realized to influence our national destiny. 


75 Anonymous letter, ca. 1664, Proceedings of Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety, XLVI, 285, 296. 
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LONGFELLOW’S BEGINNINGS IN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


CARL L. JOHNSON 


ENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, whose fame as 

a poet has overshadowed his achievements as a student 
and professor of modern foreign languages, attended prepara- 
tory school and college a century and a quarter ago. Students 
were then obliged to learn Latin and Greek. No modern for- 
eign languages were taught either at the Portland Academy in 
Portland, Maine, or at Bowdoin College in Brunswick, Maine, 
from which Longfellow was graduated. Anyone who wished to 
learn French, Spanish, Italian, or German had to proceed on 
his own initiative and against many difficulties. Longfellow’s 
beginnings in these subjects is perhaps typical, although in 
some respects quite charming. The discovery of the first French 
grammar that he used makes the account more accurate in de- 
tail and more complete than was possible before. 

French was the first foreign language that Longfellow 
studied. He began at the suggestion of a classmate and friend, 
Patrick Henry Greenleaf, who, like Longfellow, was a son of a 
Portland lawyer. The suggestion is to be found among the let- 
ters at Longfellow House, Cambridge. In a letter, dated De- 
cember 26, 1822, Greenleaf casually mentions a proposed 
French class: 


Next week I attend the french school at Nolcini’s. 
In the postscript, he states his wish straightforwardly: 


P. S. I advise you to study French with me this vacation, prithee 


do—in haste. P. H. GREENLEAF. 


In December, 1822, Longfellow was a sophomore at Bowdoin 
where he and his brother Stephen, and Edward Deering Preble 
had rooms at the home of the Reverend Benjamin Titcomb. 
Very likely all three boys adopted Greenleaf’s suggestion. Win- 
ter recess lasted “six weeks from the Friday after the first 
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Wednesday of January.” Thus, four Bowdoin College sopho- 
mores, between fourteen and seventeen years old, began the 
study of French with Charles Nolcini at Portland during win- 
ter vacation in January and early February, 1823. 

Charles Nolcini is hardly known except as Longfellow’s first 
teacher of French. The early biographers of the professor-poet 
disregarded Nolcini entirely. More recently, scholars have 
shown increasing interest in him, and have made varying esti- 
mates of his influence and importance.' The tendency is to ex- 
aggerate Nolcini’s réle in order to explain Longfellow’s inter- 
est in the modern languages, but the importance of Nolcini ap- 
pears very limited. Nolcini was a musician, not a teacher of 
languages, and possibly not a foreigner.? He was the first organ- 
ist at the First Parish Church in Portland. He probably came to 
Portland when the organ was installed in the old meeting house 
in the spring of 1822. On August 13, 1822, he announced him- 
self in The Eastern Argus, a Portland weekly newspaper, as 
“Instructor of Music on the Piano Forte, etc., and a Teacher of 
the French and Italian Languages.” The announcement in- 
cluded a letter of recommendation, signed in Boston by three 
men with French names, stating that he had taught French 
with success, that his method of teaching was clear and easy, and 
that his pronunciation was pure.’ It is the type of letter which 

1 See Paul Morin, Les Sources de l’oeuvre de Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(Paris, 1913), 365; James Taft Hatfield, New Light on Longfellow (Boston and 


New York, 1933), 2; Lawrance Thompson, Young Longfellow (New York, 1938), 
34 35!- 

2 One fact especially seems to indicate that Nolcini was American-born. He 
visited the Longfellows several times on business matters. His name appears fre- 
quently in their letters. There is no hint of foreign manners or strange accent. 
He was certainly not a newcomer to this land. I have found no clue as to the date 
of his birth. He was married at Portland in 1828. 

3 We, the undersigned, Professors of the French Language, certify that Mr. 
Charles Nolcini, has taught that language with success; as much by the cleat 
and easy method he pursues, to aid the intelligence of the pupil, as by the purity 
of his pronunciation. In faith of which, we have signed the present Certificate 

(Signed) Peyre Ferry 
H. Artiguenave 


Boston, Dec. 10, 1821 J. Morel 


Applications made at his Room in Middle Street, or at Mr. Patten’s hotel, 


will receive due attention. N. B.—Mr. N. also tunes Piano Fortes. 
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might well be written for a man who has very little fitness for 
a field he wishes to enter. If he had been born of mixed par- 
entage, and had grown up to be bilingual or trilingual, or if 
he had lived or even travelled in France, his sponsors would 
probably have said so in their letter. Either of those facts would 
certainly be more conclusive proof of his fitness to teach 
French. One more bit of circumstantial evidence seems perti- 
nent. Before Longfellow went to France in 1826, he took les- 
sons in French conversation from a certain Monsieur d’Eon. 
. He did not go back to Nolcini who was still in Portland.* In 
the light of these data it seems extremely doubtful that Nolcini 
taught Longfellow much of the French language or greatly 
stimulated his interest in French literature or in France. But he 
gave the four boys a start, and tried to keep them going at their 
new study. On March 90, Elizabeth Longfellow, Henry’s sister, 
wrote to the boys in Brunswick: 


Mr. Nolcini says he requested his pupils to write to him in French 
but they have not complied with his request. 


A week later, Mrs. Longfellow repeated the request: 


He says he wishes you young gentlemen, his pupils, would write 
him in French; it would be a means of improvement, and he thinks 
you could do it very well; no matter if it were not perfectly cor- 
rect. Do make the attempt.. 


Henry yielded to his mother’s wish by writing an occasional 
word or phrase in French in letters to her. For example, in dis- 
cussing Thomas Gray’s poetry, he remarked (April, 1823): 


Everyone admires his Elegy, and if they do not his Odes, they must 
attribute it to their own want of taste—en Francais Gout. 


Later (May 11, 1823), he wrote, “About 40 of the students have 
formed themselves into a ‘Corps du Militaire’ (sic).” These 
were Longfellow’s first recorded steps into the field of foreign 
languages. He could hardly have written a letter in French as 

4 The name of Charles Nolcini appears for the first time in the Portland Di- 


rectory in 182. It is found regularly with different addresses through 1834, but 
is not in the issue dated 1837. 
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Nolcini suggested,*® but he had made a beginning in the lan- 
guage, and he continued to work at it by himself. 

Longfellow was a fine student in college, ranking fourth in 
an unusually brilliant class. He kept up his regular studies 
faithfully, and read eagerly in English and American litera- 
ture. He plodded through a sentimental French novel, Le Siége 
de La Rochelle, by Mme de Genlis. One may be tempted to 
presume that he read other French works. There were many 
French books in the Bowdoin library which had been donated 
by James Bowdoin, descendant of a French Huguenot, after 
whom the college had been named.* But such a presumption 
would lack foundation. It is more justifiable to presume that he 
read very little in French in college. He had no easy texts with 
carefully prepared vocabularies and notes. He had to dig out 
the meaning of each sentence with the aid of a dictionary. 
Reading French was rather like translating Latin. It was a dis- 
ciplinary exercise with stress on quality rather than quantity. 

Longfellow’s interest in foreign languages grew much faster 
than his knowledge of them. Perhaps he worked at French dur- 
ing his junior year in college, but he does not write about it in 
his letters.* During his senior year he formulated a plan io 
spend a postgraduate year at Harvard studying Belles Lettres 
with Professor George Ticknor, and at the same time acquir- 
ing a knowledge of Italian, “without an acquaintance with 
which,” he asserts, “I shall be shut out from one of the most 
beautiful departments of letters.” And then he makes this 
naive assertion: 

5 Hatfield, who seems to have taken Nolcini at his word, wrote: “Nolcini . . . 
was engaged to tutor the boy in French, and seems to have brought him to the 
point of being able to carry on correspondence in that language.” New Light 
on Longfellow, 2. 

6 The Bowdoins were descended from Pierre Baudoin who had lived near 
La Rochelle and had taken refuge in America after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes (1685). 

7 There is at the Longfellow House a little “Commonplace Book” bearing 
the date 1824. By comparing the handwriting in it with his letters, one soon dis- 
covers that the entries in the “Commonplace Book” were made over a period of 


years. The first two selections from French, “Mary Stuart and Chatelard” and 
“Les Troubadours” were written before 1830, but probably not before 1826. 
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The French I mean to understand pretty thoroughly before I leave 
College. (December 5, 1824) 


Less than a month later he writes: 


And whilst residing at Cambridge I shall have acquired the knowl- 


edge of some foreign languages which will be, through life, of the 
greatest utility. (December 31, 1824) 


Longfellow’s vision had changed considerably since Green- 
leaf coaxed him into Nolcini’s French class. 

Stephen Longfellow, Henry’s father, was in Washington, as 
a Representative in the Eighteenth Congress, while Henry was 
a college senior. When Henry went home at the winter recess, 
there was no one in the big downstairs room that served as 
Congressman Longfellow’s law office. Henry found it ideal as 
a study. He may have read some Rousseau in translation there; 
he certainly worked at French grammar. After returning to 
Brunswick, he wrote to his mother (Feb. 26, 1825): 


I sent also for Rousseau, but this I do not want. What I now wish 
for are a quire of letter paper, a bunch of quills and half a quire 
of common writing-paper—together with the large french grammar 
that has “Henry Wadsworth’s” name in it;—and to be still more 
minute is covered with blue paper and gnawed a little by mice. I 
left it in the Office;—and this is as full and correct a description as I 
can give of the book, since the Author’s name, a very long hard 
name, has escaped my memory. 


Since 1886, when Samuel Longfellow published his Life of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, every student of the poet’s life 
has read this description of his first French grammar, and has 
wondered what the author’s long, hard name might be. I came 
upon it one afternoon in a very simple and easy way after hav- 
ing looked in the wrong places for several years. At first I as- 
sumed that the book would be at the Longfellow House, and I 
searched it from basement to attic. Then I concluded that the 
grammar must be either at the Maine Historical Society in 
Portland, or in the Longfellow collection at Bowdoin. While 
working at other problems in these places, I made use of con- 
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venient moments to look for the grammar, but to no avail ex- 
cept that my curiosity increased after each unsuccessful search. 
Finally, I gave up hope of finding the book itself, and began 
to make a thorough investigation of the facts pertaining to 
Henry Wadsworth’s grammar. I went to the Longfellow House 
and looked in the collection of “Letters to Longfellow” for a 
reply to his request of February 26, 1825. On March 5 his 
mother had written to him as follows: 


I will send the things you wish at the first opportunity. If any of 
your acquaintances are coming here from Brunswick, you can re- 
quest them to call, or I can send by the stage driver if you wish. We 
have found the old French grammar by Borzacchini. 


Hastily I went to the Widener Memorial Library of F‘arvard 
University, and there I found the book in the Treasure Room. 
It is an octavo volume of 487 pages: the upper right-hand cor- 
ners of the cover, fly-leaf, and title-page have been destroyed, 
probably by moisture or a chemical rather than by mice as 
Longfellow stated. Otherwise, the book is in good condition. 
Half way down the dark blue cover, in heavy black ink, is the 
name of Henry Wadsworth, written in large Italian-styled let- 
ters. Above it, in more delicate characters is written: 


Henry W. Longfellow 
Portland 


The title of the book fills two-thirds of the title-page: The 
Parisian Master; or, A New and Easy Method for Acquiring A 
Perfect Knowledge of the French Language in A Short Time, 
divided into two parts: containing The Rudiments and The 
Syntax of The Language; Composed, digested, and explained, 
in a more concise, accurate, and easy manner than any ever yet 
attempted. 


The full name and title of the author is Dr. M. Guelfi Bor- 
zacchini, Professor of the French and Italian languages. The 
volume was printed by R. Crutwell, at Bath, England, in 1789. 
The Parisian Master surely did not present the French lan- 
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guage “in a more concise, accurate, and easy manner” than any 
grammar ever yet attempted. It proceeds by abstract discus- 
sion rather than by concrete illustrations; the language is high- 
ly technical and erudite; the drill exercises are short and lack- 
ing in focus. One chapter is devoted to “Nouns,” another to 
“Adjectives,” another to “Pronouns,” and several to verb 
tenses: eleven chapters in all. If a person knew French well be- 
fore looking into the book, he might conceivably learn some- 
thing from it, but a beginner would more probably be baffled 
by such a piece-meal presentation. We do not know how much 
Longfellow learned from this first French grammar, but he 
never wrote of it again. In 1870, according to the stamped ac- 
quisition date, he gave it to the Harvard College Library. 

On the fly-leaf of his copy of The Parisian Master, the origi- 
nal owner of the book had written the following: 


Henry Wadsworth 
Master of Languages 
Mediterranean 
Aug. 30 
Leghorn — New York 


Henry Wadsworth was a brother of Zilpah Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, the poet’s mother. He had the rank of lieutenant in the 
U. S. Navy when he volunteered to join the crew of a fireship 
which rammed and set fire to an enemy vessel on September 4, 
1804. Lieutenant Wadsworth was killed in that encounter ap- 
proximately three years before his nephew and namesake was 
born. His books, his flute, and other possessions were sent to his 
father’s house in Portland. In 1807, General Peleg Wadsworth 
moved to a new frame house in Hiram, Maine, and Stephen 
and Zilpah Longfellow with their two small boys moved into 
the Wadsworth House in Portland. The retired General had 
no use for the books or the flute which his son had collected. 
They were left in the safekeeping of the Longfellow family. 
A collection of letters, addressed to members of the family 
and composed to serve as a diary was also left with Zilpah 
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and Stephen. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow grew up with 
these objects around him. He had been given his uncle’s name. 
He became the possessor of the French grammar, the transla- 
tion of Rousseau, and other books. He learned to play the 
flute.* The diary is now at the Longfellow House in Cambridge. 
He actually became in fact what his uncle had called himself 
in fun—“Master of Languages.” 

The date, August 30, which appears on the fly-leaf of the 
grammar, was presumably written by Wadsworth when he 
bought the book at Leghorn, Italy. Perhaps he noted the year, 
also, but the right side of the page has been worn off. He served 
on board the New York during August only in the year 1803. 

The diary-letters contain historical and geographical data 
as well as personal news and observations. On August 7, 1803, 
Wadsworth visited the Museum of Antiquities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum at Naples. In closing his letter, he remarked: 


I do not much regret that want of time prevented me from examin- 
ing farther, for myself as well as most of the officers labor under a 
great disadvantage, speaking neither French or Italian; we did 
not meet with conductors who spoke English and therefore were 
obliged to make the best of things as they presented themselves 
without explanations. Before we visit Naples again I hope to make 
myself master of French at least and then the examination will be 
attended with more pleasure. 


Henry Wadsworth wished to learn French first, and then 
Italian. Nowhere in his diary does he state explicitly a desire 


8 This fact is pertinent if, as I believe, it shows Longfellow imitating Wads- 
worth. Dr. Lawrance Thompson is mistaken in stating that Longfellow took 
piano and flute lessons from Nolcini “during Academy days” (Young Longfel- 
low, 351). Nolcini did not come to Portland until Longfellow was a sophomore 
in college. I should rather presume that Longfellow learned to play the flute 
after graduating from college and before leaving for Europe,— that is, after Sep- 
tember 7, 1825, and before May 14, 1826. The flute does not figure in the family 
correspondence until the latter date. In the excitement of leaving, Longfellow 
forgot the instrument. Pat Greenleaf, who went to New York to see him off, 
brought it to him. (See “Longfellow Letters,” to his sister Ann, May 14, 1826.) 
Pat delivered also a letter from Henry’s mother caressingly asserting: “I will not 
say how much we miss your elastic step, your cheerful voice, your melodious 
flute.” See Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 1, 71 f. 
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to learn any other language. Longfellow also began with 
French, and then wished to go to Harvard in order to learn, 
among other things, Italian. The fact that both young men 
studied French first is perhaps not a significant coincidence. 
The attention of all the world had been attracted to France 
during the French Revolution and the Napoleonic régime. 
Her political writers and experimental scientists ranked with 
the greatest. No modern language could rival the prestige of 
French in the first decades of the nineteenth century. Spanish 
was second in importance. George Ticknor was professor of 
French and Spanish at Harvard. On the day Longfellow was 
graduated from Bowdoin, the Board of Trustees voted: 


That a professorship be established for the instruction of the 
Junior and Senior classes in the modern languages of Europe, par- 
ticularly French and Spanish. 


In view of the general demand for Spanish, it is somewhat sur- 
prising that Longfellow was more attracted to Italian. It would 
be interesting to know who or what awakened that interest. 
One is apt to think of Nolcini. Perhaps he, as Dr. Lawrance 
Thompson stated, ‘helped to stimulate Longfellow’s interest 
in foreign lands.” But Longfellow did not study Italian with 
Nolcini. He did not even suggest that possibility to his father, 
and his father made no such suggestion to him. We can be fairly 
certain on these points because Stephen Longfellow was in 
Washington and communicated with his son only by letters. I 
am, therefore, inclined to doubt Nolcini’s influence in develop- 
ing Longfellow’s interest in languages or foreign literature. It 
is clear that Longfellow began to study French with Nolcini at 
the request of his friend, Pat Greenleaf, and I believe chat he 
then became interested in the books of his uncle, Henry Wads- 
worth, and that he later read the letters of Wadsworth which 
had been written on board ship off the coast of Italy. On Jan- 
uary 24, 1825, Longfellow wrote to his father: 


I am very much rejoiced to hear that you accede so readily to my 
proposition of studying general literature for one year at Cam- 
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bridge. My grand object in doing this will be to gain as perfect a 
knowledge of the French and Italian languages as can be gained by 
study without travelling in France and Italy, though to tell the 
truth I intend to visit both before I die. 


This letter was written at Portland during the winter vacation 
which Longfellow spent working at Henry Wadsworth’s 
French grammar in his father’s office. Having received per- 
mission to study French and Italian, he promptly decided to 
visit France and Italy. It seems indisputable that the cultural 
interests of the eighteen-year-old sailor had caught and sparked 
the imagination of the seventeen-year-old student. Consciously 
or unconsciously, Longfellow was following in his uncle’s foot- 
steps. 

Wadsworth and his letters probably made Longfellow’s 
father and mother more favorably disposed toward the modern 
languages. They were conservative New Englanders, and pos- 
sessed a keen sense of values. The value of foreign languages has 
always been questioned by lawyers, ministers, and doctors. In 
the nineteenth century, the prejudice was greater than at pres- 
ent, because the three professions required Latin and Greek. 
Yet Stephen Longfellow did not oppose his son’s unusual bent. 
He reasoned, perhaps, that Henry took after his mother’s side 
of the family, and that he had been well named. 

In spite of his unpromising first lessons in French, Long- 
fellow became proficient in that language and many others also. 
Two circumstances especially stimulated him and hastened his 
progress. First, he wished to become a writer, and secondly, he 
had an opportunity to become a professor of modern languages. 
If either of these factors had been lacking, his achievement 
would probably have been less remarkable. “Surely,” he wrote 
to his father (December 5, 1824), “there never was a better op- 
portunity offered for the exertion of literary talent in our own 
country, than is now offered.” Sir Walter Scott, inspired by old 
histories and foreign literature, had gained for himself great 
literary fame. His works were sprinkled with quotations and 
mottoes from foreign writers. Washington Irving, too, was 
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making a name in letters by ransacking old archives and pic- 
turesque legends. Scott and Irving were Longfellow’s favorite 
authors during his adolescence. Byron, Chateaubriand, and 
others, had turned from the ancient world to the modern 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German were becoming to the 
younger generation of writers what Greek and Latin had been 
to the older. 

Longfellow was obliged to learn foreign languages thorough- 
ly when he accepted the invitation to prepare himself for an ap- 
pointment as professor of modern languages at Bowdoin. 
Otherwise, he would have acquired only a reading knowledge 
of them at best, and he might have given them up entirely. The 
manner of the invitation is not known. It came on or shortly 
after the day he graduated, September 7, 1825. Longfellow’s 
name does not appear in the record of the Board of Trustees 
when the motion which created the new position was passed. 
Perhaps the Trustees were unwilling to put in writing the 
name of a person as yet so poorly qualified. If a sheer guess is 
permissible, I should say that Longfellow’s knowledge of 
French on September 7, 1825, was about that of a first-year stu- 
dent at the end of one semester in college today. On his first 
trip to Europe, which extended from May, 1826, to August, 
1829, he learned to speak French, Spanish, and Italian, and 
made himself familiar with German. In April, 1835, he sailed 
again from New York, and visited Sweden, Norway, Holland, 
Germany, and France. He perfected his knowledge of German, 
and learned to read Finnish, Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, and 
Dutch. He also acquainted himself with Portuguese and Pro- 
vencal. In 1836, he became professor of modern languages at 
Harvard University. His teaching there did not require a 
knowledge of Norwegian, Dutch, Finnish, or Provencal. While 
actively improving himself as a scholar, he was still seeking in- 
spiration for writing. He translated and published “Frithiof’s 
Saga” from the works of the Swedish poet, Isaias Tegnér. He 
adopted the metre of the Finnish epic, ‘“Kalevala,” when he 
wrote “Hiawatha.” Every literature that he knew contributed 
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something to his published volumes. But his studies in foreign 
languages and literatures were not merely searchings for in- 
spiration. He loved them also for what they were, not only for 
what he could make of them. In an early Commonplace Book, 
he copied a quotation in French attributed to the Spanish king, 
Carlos Quinto: 


Autant de langues que l'homme sait parler, autant de fois est-il 
homme. 


Many years later, at the beginning of a lecture delivered at Har- 
vard, he translated and slightly revised the thought: “As many 
languages as a man knows, so many times is he a man.” ® 


® The manuscript bears the title “History of the Modern Languages.” The 
introductory lecture is dated September 11, 1844. 
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WOMEN IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


ELIZABETH COMETTI 


AR was very real to the women of the Revolutionary 

period. Along the extended frontier there hung a per- 
petual threat of Indian incursions with their attendant acts of 
savagery. On the coast and by navigable rivers the British fleet 
and army kept the inhabitants in an intermittent state of 
alarm. In the interior sporadic fighting and foraging raids left 
their victims shaken and impoverished. Yet with the exception 
of those whom the exigencies of war forced to become refugees, 
women generally remained at home ministering to the needs 
of their households, assuming their absent husbands’ respon- 
sibilities, meeting as best they could the inevitable wartime 
scarcities, taking over jobs compatible with their physical lim- 
itations and conventions, and longing always for the return of 
their men and for peace. 

As if loneliness and sorrow were not enough, war brought 
privation and destitution to many wives and widows of men in 
the military service. Even before the continental currency 
started on its disastrous toboggan slide, soldiers’ pay had not 
been uniform, prompt, or sufficient, despite various bounties 
offered to encourage enlistments. As there was no general pro- 
vision for allotments to dependents of fighting men, the latter 
were often forced to see their loved ones become objects of 
local charity. Neither were widows and orphans of fighting men 
adequately or uniformly pensioned, with the result that many 
of them had to petition the government for relief." When the 
full month’s pay of an officer was required to meet his traveling 
expenses for one day, how could bereaved dependents exist on 
the half pay allotted them by a law which had no general ap- 
plication until 1780, five years after the outbreak of hostilities? ? 

1 Minutes of the Council of Safety of the State of New Jersey (Jersey City, 
1872), 280-283, 287. Research for this paper was made possible by a Southern- 
Grant-in-Aid from the Social Science Research Council. 

2 Allen Bowman, The Morale of the American Revolutionary Army (Wash- 


ington, 1943), 23-25; Otto G. Eckstein, The History of the Law of Pensions 
(Philadephia, 1890), 32-33. 
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Some women bore their difficulties in silence; others, how- 
ever, complainingly enumerated them to the men at camp, 
thereby causing the latter to increase their clamors for pay ad- 
justments. “. .. Four months’ pay of a private will not procure 
his wretched wife and children a single bushel of wheat... .” 
indignantly exclaimed a soldier. ‘““Few of us have private for- 
tunes: many have families who already are suffering everything 
that can be received from an ungrateful country. Are we then 
to submit to all the inconveniences, fatigue, and dangers of a 
camp life, while our wives and children are perishing for want 
of common necessaries at home . . . ?” asked others.* Young 
Joshua Huntington, who had left Yale just before graduation 
to join the army, could scarcely contain himself: “You Re- 
solved in your Last Session, [of Connecticut] that the Soldiers 
family should be Supplied, whether they sent Money or not, 
but it is not done, nor will it be done—not a Day Passes my 
head, but some Soldier with Tears in his Eyes, hands me a let- 
ter to read from his Wife Painting forth the Distresses of his 
Family in such strains as these ‘I am without bread, & cannot 
get any, the Committee will not supply me, my Children will 
Starve, or if they do not, they must freeze, we have no wood, 
neither Can we get any—Pray Come Home.’ ”’* 

Despairing of relief, some wives took their problems straight 
to the authorities. One woman complained that her husband 
had received no pay for four years and that she had “three small 
children to maintain & for want of assistance . . . her Household 
Goods, even her Bed was seiz’d and sold for Rent which 
brought her & Children to very great Distress, having neither 
Wood nor Bread .. . .”* The revolutionary committees and 
state legislatures were not wholly insensible to these justifiable 
entreaties, and sought remedies in a variety of resolutions and 
acts providing for distribution of money and food to soldiers’ 


8 Selections from the Correspondence of the Executive of New Jersey from 
1776 to 1786 (Newark, 1848), 143-145, 164-166. 

4 Ebenezer Huntington to Ja. Huntington, December 21, 1778, in G. W. F. 
Blanchfield, editor, Letters Written by Ebenezer Huntington during the Ameri- 
can Revolution (New York, 1915), 77-78. 

5 Papers of the Continental Congress, 111, 42, 52, Library of Congress. 
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families, for limiting prices, for rationing essential commod- 
ities, and for state purchasing and marketing of goods. Fre- 
quently, however, the negligence and indifference of local offi- 
cials nullified the results anticipated from these measures. In 
order to preclude this, New Hampshire passed a law which 
stated that if any town refused or neglected to make provisions 
“to the amount of such Sums as shall be lodged by such Non- 
commissioned Officers and private Soldiers . . . not exceeding 
the one Half Part of their Wages respectively,” its selectmen 
should administer relief all the same, and later assess the town 
for whatever was expended.*® 

The distress of dependents was not always chargeable to 
officialdom; for example, the removal of families from places 
where their men had enlisted, the wide differences in terms of 
enlistments, and the inflation, which required periodic adjust- 
ments in pay and benefits, all complicated the handling of allot- 
ments.’ Moreover, when treasury receipts were insufficient to 
meet the cost of war and government, pensioners were among 
the first to suffer. Thus Virginia repealed an act empowering 
the county courts to support soldiers’ families on the ground 
that it had “created an expenditure greatly exceeding the ex- 
pectations of the legislature . . . .” The law, however, excepted 
those who were too poor to maintain themselves, but their al- 
lowance was limited to “one barrel of corn and fifty pounds of 
nett pork, for each person . . . annually.”* Fortunately, these 
niggardly allotments were supplemented with contributions 
from church congregations, societies, and individuals. Affluent 
John Hancock donated a hundred and fifty cords of wood to 
the poor of Boston, many of whom had men in the service.® 

Whether they liked it or not, women in straitened circum- 


6 Acts and Laws of the State of New-Hampshire in America (Exeter, 1780), 
96-97. 

7 New Hampshire Broadside, December 28, 1779. Broadside in Library of 
Congress Broadside Collection, Portfolio 88, 20. 

8 William W. Hening, editor, The Statutes at Large (Richmond, 1821), x, 212; 
XII, 262. 

9 A Report of the Record Commissioners of the City of Bostov (Boston, 1895), 
XVIII, 291, 293-294. 
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stances had to accept relief, for there were few remunerative 
jobs available to them under existing industrial conditions. 
The home, with its garden and barn, was woman’s workshop; 
outside the home, her productive potentialities were only 
dimly suspected and meagerly utilized. The textile industry, 
one of the first to feel the impact of industrialization, employed 
women in some number, partly because the nature of the work 
and the tradition surrounding it made adjustment from home 
to factory relatively easy. The adoption of non-intercourse acts 
created a textile scarcity which the extraordinary demands of 
war rendered still more acute. Clearly, only increased indus- 
trial and domestic production coupled with curtailed con- 
sumption could ease the situation. In a mildly ridiculous fash- 
ion the non-intercourse agreement tried to encourage the lat- 
ter by prescribing the use of black crepe bandeaus in lieu of 
the usual mourning dresses complete with black gloves and 
scarves ordinarily worn at funerals, a provision which the Tory 
press mischievously parodied: 


And when a Son dies, we will take no more Notice, 
Than as if one should say, I know nor care who ’tis 
With a piece of black Crape, we will sit down content; 
When all our old Cloaths are quite tatter’d and rent; 
The giving of Gloves and of Scarfs we'll decry, 

When we've got none to give, faith, let who will die. 


Among the largest of the new enterprises was the American 
Manufactory of Philadelphia, which installed a spinning 
“jenny” and employed about four hundred women in spinning 
and other work." The company’s advertisement in the Penn- 
sylvania Packet for August 1775 carried this special message 
for women: “In this time of public distress you have each of 
you an opportunity not only to help to sustain your families, 
but likewise to call your mite into the treasury of the public 
good.” In order to stimulate domestic production women were 


10 “Bob Jingle,” “The Association of the Delegates (1774),” in The Magazine 
of History with Notes and Queries (Tarrytown, 1927), XXXII, no. 4, 47. 

11 J. Leander Bishop, A History of American Manufactures from 1608 to 1860 
(Philadelphia, 1864), 1, 387-388, 394. 
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everywhere enjoined to “cease trifling their time away [and] 
prudently employ it in learning the use of the spinning 
wheel.” * 

Aside from the textile industry the opportunities for gainful 
employment were limited. One woman took over the manage- 
ment of a large tanning yard following the death of her hus- 
band. Another was employed as jailor by Isle of Wight County, 
Virginia. In the same state, some ladies, largely in fun, once as- 
sisted in making munitions. Work stoppage was the usual re- 
course for women against industrial exploitation, hence in Vir- 
ginia several seamstresses refused to make shirts for fifteen in- 
flated dollars apiece paid in certificates of doubtful value.” 

On the farms of New England and the Middle States, women 
raised foodstuffs, often with only the assistance of boys and old 
men. “I find it necessary to be the directress of our husbandry,” 
wrote the indomitable Abigail Adams. “I hope in time to have 
the reputation of being as good a farmeress as my partner has 
of being a good statesman,” ** she flatteringly told her husband 
in Philadelphia. 

Volunteer services as well as remunerative work took women 
outside the home, where they could forward their patriotic en- 
deavors in the pleasant sociability of the group. Many of them 
employed their leisure in making shirts for the ragged Con- 
tinentals, who were all too often the victims of official neglect. 
When the observant Chevalier de Chastellux visited Benjamin 
Franklin’s daughter, Mrs. Bache, he was conducted into “a 
room filled with work, lately finished by the ladies of Phila- 
delphia.” “This work,” he noted approvingly, “consisted 
neither of embroidered tambour waistcoats, nor net work edg- 
ing, nor of gold and silver brocade—it was a quantity of shirts 
for the soldiers of Pennsylvania. The ladies bought the linen 

12 Pennsylvania Packet, August 7, 1775; December 19, 1774. 

18 William P. Palmer, editor, Calendar of Virginia State Papers and Other 
Manuscripts (Richmond, 1881), 440, 416, 608-609. Virginia Gazette (P), November 
ee Abigail Adams to John Adams, April 7, September 29, 1776. Charles F. 


Adams, editor, Familiar Letters of John Adams and his Wife Abigail Adams, 
During the Revolution (Boston, 1875), 150-153; 229-230. 
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from their own private purses, and took a pleasure in cutting 
them out and sewing them themselves. On each shirt was the 
name of the married, or unmarried lady who made it, and they 
amounted to 2200.”"** 

Frequently women organized drives for collecting money, 
clothing, food, and scarce materials. In Philadelphia some 
prominent ladies canvassed the city to obtain money for sol- 
diers in the Pennsylvania regiments. So great was the ladies’ 
enthusiasm for their philanthropic task that one who was still 
too weak from her recent confinement to participate in the 
drive offered to nurse the child of a canvasser. Since by their 
own modest admission the ladies “knew nothing of affairs of 
State,” they forwarded the money collected to General Wash- 
ington for disposal as he saw fit.** Women in other cities fol- 
lowed the example of their sisters in Philadelphia, even to the 
extent of selecting the most prominent among themselves for 
key positions in the drives.** The consequent bustle and pub- 
licity tickled the men, to whose quips the ladies replied: “. . . 
some persons have amused themselves with the importance 
which we have given [the drive]. . .. We have made it a serious 
business, and with great reason—an object so interesting was 
certainly worthy an extraordinary attention.” * 

Shortages of paper and hospital supplies occasioned numer- 
ous and ingenious appeals to women for the salvage and collec- 
tion of their cast-off sheets and garments. A paper manufac- 
turer in North Carolina reminded young ladies that in “send- 
ing to the Paper Mill an old Handkerchief, no longer fit to 
cover their snowy Breasts, there [was] a Possibility of its re- 
turning to them again in the more pleasing Form of a Billet 

15 Marquis de Chastellux, Travels in North America in the Years 1780-81-82 
(New York, 1827), 98. To a group of Baltimore belles who had invited him to a 
ball, Lafayette once said: “You are very handsome; you dance very prettily; 
your ball is very fine—but my soldiers have no shirts.” Quoted in Bishop, His- 
tory of American Manufactures, 1, 395. 

16 Independent Chronicle and Universal Advertiser (Boston), July 27, August 
10, 1780. 


17 Pennsylvania Packet, July 8, November 4, 1780. 
18 Independent Chronicle and Universal Advertiser, August 10, 1780. 
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Deaux from their Lovers. . . .”** A Hartford paper concern 
warned matrons that the “Schools will be essentially affected, 
and all writing business cease unless the Ladies will exert them- 
selves and shew their patriotism on this occasion.” *° Equally 
urgent and frequent were appeals for rags and lint to make 
bandages and compresses for use in military hospitals. Leaden 
household articles and ornaments were also in demand; for 
them the patriotic housewife was offered six pence per pound.”* 

Women experienced their greatest difficulties with shortages 
and high prices while trying to meet the requirements of their 
own households. One anonymous Molly Gutridge doubtless 
spoke for many harassed members of her sex when she versified: 


It’s hard and cruel times to live, 

Takes thirty dollars to buy a sieve 

To buy sieves and other things too, 

To go thro’ the world how can we do? 

For salt is all the Farmer’s cry, 

If we've no salt we sure must die. 

We can’t get fire nor yet food, 

Takes 20 weight of sugar for two foot of wood, 
We cannot get bread nor yet meat, 

We see the world is nought but cheat. 


All we can get it is but rice 

And that is of a wretched price. 
These times will learn us to be wise, 
We now do eat what we despis’d. 

I now have something more to say, 
We must go up and down the Bay. 


To get a fish a-days to fry, 
We can’t get fat were we to die.?* 


19 North Carolina Gazette, November 14, 1777. 

20 Connecticut Courant, September 22, 1777; New Jersey Gazette, January 
20, 1779. Some newspapers had to reduce their size because of the paper shortage. 

21 Pennsylvania Packet, May 13, July 22, 1776. 

22 Ola Elizabeth Winslow, editor, American Broadside Verse (New Haven, 
1943), 190-191. 
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Scarcer and much higher in price than domestic foodstuffs 
were the commodities formerly imported from England—med- 
icines, spices, sugar, coffee, tea, pins, to name only a few. The 
prospect of seeing their families without the customary neces- 
sities and small luxuries induced even high-minded ladies to 
lay in “a small stock of West India articles” against the day 
when they would be off the market.** The poorer sort, pre- 
vented from hoarding by lack of cash, used more irregular 
means to stock their empty larders. Thus in East Hartford “a 
corps of female infantry, of 20 rank and file... marching west- 
ward about one mile, in martial array and excellent order, sav- 
ing stride and gabble, there attacked and carried without op- 
position from powder, law or conscience, Mr. Perkin’s store, 
in which was lodged a quantity of sugar designed for the army 
of which they plundered and bore away in triumph 218 lb.—A 
travelling gentleman falling in with their rear, who they mis- 
took for the owner of the spoils, was attacked and drove with 
great fury; but being well mounted made his escape.” * These 
and similar antics of the female “mobility” disgusted and 
alarmed their more restrained, but also less hungry sisters. 

As a scarce commodity, tea was in a Class by itself; because it 
symbolized the hated imperial policy, tea-drinking became 
synonymous with disaffection. At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion patriots urged the banishing of India tea from the tables 
and substituting various aromatic herbs. But this was easier 
recommended than done, for the ladies loved their tea and its 
voluntary discontinuance entailed considerable will-power. 
When the designated moment of sacrifice came, groups of 
ladies would sometimes assemble over a last ceremonial cup of 
tea to pledge farewell to the “pernicious weed.”” And they were 
vigilant in seeing that others should not have what they had 
given up, going so far as to denounce those who dared to relapse 
from their resolutions; for it was possible to obtain tea by such 

23 Abigail Adams to John Adams, July 16, September 8, 1775, in Familiar 
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24 Independent Chronicle and Universal Advertiser, October 9, 1777. 
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strategems as whispering across the merchant’s counter and ob- 
taining falsely labelled packages of tea.** Eventually tea re-ap- 
peared on the market openly and in abundance, particularly 
after the doughty privateers increased their activities, but its 
price remained excessively high. 

In spite of the appeals of good Whigs, there is little evidence 
of herbs ever having been substituted for India tea, though sage 
tea, balm tea, and teaberry were tried. Few, indeed, were the 
substitute materials introduced because of war scarcity. To be 
sure, a meat pickle was made by mixing that scarce commodity 
with lye from walnut ashes to take the place of pure salt.** In 
Rhode Island, “An American Woman” published her recipe 
for soap which could be easily carried by soldiers.** The great- 
est success was achieved in the use of corn stalks for making a 
syrup reputed to be nearly as good as West India molasses, the 
basic ingredient of rum. According to the investigations of 
Dr. Ezra Stiles, president of Yale College, distillers succeeded 
in making a fine grade of rum from this juice.** Because of the 
popularity of rum, the production of this syrup received wide 
publicity in contemporary newspapers. The textile scarcity 
caused some talk of using buckskin and doeskin instead of 
woolen cloth, but the general public was reluctant to change 
materials. Only occasionally did patriotic women urge their 
sisters to abandon British extravagances and, like “the Ma- 
tildas, the Elizabeths, the Maries, the Catherines,” to wear sim- 
ple clothing of home manufacture.” But judging from the 
notoriety given a wedding in which “the bride and two of her 
sisters appeared in very genteel-like gowns, and others of the 
family in handsome apparel, with sundry silk handkerchiefs, 

25 Connecticut Courant, March 6, April 24, 1775; John F. Watson, Annals of 
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26 Jedediah Huntington to Andrew Huntington, December 20, 1777, in Hunt- 
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27 Providence Gazette, August 5, 1780. 

28 Franklin B. Dexter, editor, The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles (New York, 
1901), Il, 209, 229. 

29 Virginia Gazette, August 9, 1780. 
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&e., entirely of their own manufacture,” it would seem that 
weddings in homespun were the exception and not the rule 
among people who could afford a choice.*® 

Women showed their attachment to the Revolution not only 
in works and sacrifices but also in their personal relations with 
those whose loyalties they suspected or who were indisputably 
inimical to independence. Once a generous hostess was meanly 
and publicly labelled a Tory by her former guests because she 
had refused to drink a second toast to Washington.” At a quilt- 
ing frolic a group of young ladies stripped their lone male guest 
to the waist and covered him with molasses and the “downy 
tops of flags” because he had cast aspersions on Congress.*? In 
New England a ladies’ battalion, nearly two hundred strong, 
set out to tar and feather the mother of a new-born baby who 
had been christened Thomas Gage, and only the pleas of the 
distracted father restrained the mob.** In Philadelphia, the 
ladies were singularly unkind to poor Grace Galloway, whose 
husband, Joseph Galloway, came and went from Philadelphia 
with the British army. Her health, family, and position gone, 
her petitions denied, her property confiscated, poor Mrs. Gal- 
loway did not even have the consolation of loyal friendship. 
The same women who had once been her neighbors and com- 
panions were now “cold” to her pathetic importunities for the 
loan of their carriage to enable her to take some much-needed 
exercise. “I am Declineing for [want of] exercise,” she wrote, 
“yet no one will take me out or give me a Meal if I was perish- 
ing all Ye Notice taken of Me is to come & pump Me for News & 
talk Me almost to Death. Oh ye time servers how I despise 
ye.” 34 

30 Quoted in Frank Moore, Diary of the American Revolution (New York, 
1860), 1, 267. 

31 Maryland Gazette, July 3, 24, August 7, 1777. 

82 Connecticut Courant, October 2, 1775. 

88 Virginia Gazette (P), April 20, 1776. 

34 Raymond C. Werner, editor, “Diary of Grace Growden Galloway, Kept at 
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Worse still was the treatment of beautiful Madame de Riede- 
sel, who endured with dignity and courage the dangers of 
camp, the hardship of the march, and the humiliations of the 
prison in order to be with her husband, the Hessian general, 
Baron de Riedesel. In their days of adversity, following the 
surrender of Saratoga, the gentle “frolicksomeness,” unfailing 
optimism, and ready adaptability of the Baroness contrasted 
sharply with the pessimism and moodiness of her husband. At 
the same time, her generous understanding and sense of pro- 
priety appeared to a greater advantage in juxtaposition to the 
vindictiveness and discourtesy of some American women. For 
instance, the wife of a Boston barrack-master in charge of the 
German prisoners chose to “comb out her children’s heads, 
which were full of vermin” whenever the Riedesels sat down 
to eat. Small wonder that the Baroness concluded that Boston 
was “inhabited by violent patriots, and full of wicked people. 
The women, especially, were so shameless, that they regarded 
[her] with repugnance and even spat at [her] when [she} passed 
them.” 

The prisoner was to learn that the women of Boston were 
not alone in their detestation of the enemy, particularly the 
Hessians. More than once the inhabitants along the route to 
Virginia refused to sell food to the hungry German lady and her 
three pinched little girls. With irrefutable logic, if not hu- 
manitarianism, they replied to her appeals for food: “You shall 
not have a morsel of it. Why have you come out of your land to 
kill us, and waste our goods and possessions? Now you are our 
prisoners; it is, therefore, our turn to torment you.” But the 
lex talionis, at least when applied by women, usually broke 
down before the mute appeal of the children, a bribe of tea, or 
even a song, though once an implacable countrywoman said: 
“Not for a hundred [guineas] would I give you any; and should 
you all die of hunger, it will be somuch the better.” But nothing 
shocked the Baroness more than the wish of a pretty fourteen- 
year-old, who cried: “Oh, if I only had the king of England 
here, with what satisfaction I could cut his body in pieces, tear 
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out his heart, dissect it, put it upon these coals, and consume 
it!” * 

After such unreasonable outbursts, how wonderfully sur- 
prising and comforting was the spontaneous courtesy and mag- 
nanimous hospitality of Thomas Jefferson, the first citizen of 
Albemarle County, where the prisoners were at length in- 
terned. When Baron Riedesel sought to thank him, he re- 
sponded: “The little attentions you are pleased to magnify so 
much, never deserved a mention or thought. My mortification 
was, that the peculiar situation in which we were, put it out of 
our power to render your stay here more comfortable.”** 
Women of prominent families, like the Schuylers and Wash- 
ingtons, accustomed to the amenities, were also inclined to be 
courteous to the gentlewoman whom the accidents of war had 
marked as their enemy and prisoner. 

Usually, however, women’s patriotism took commendable 
forms, especially toward men in service. Here and there ebul- 
lient young ladies associated for the purpose of pledging their 
hearts to patriots only, or met to sew regimental colors for 
their beaux.** Older women satisfied their patriotic impulses 
by sending packages of food to soldiers and by showing them 
other small attentions. With all due respect to the ladies’ mo- 
tives, the latter were not always in the best interests of the sol- 
diers; for example, a doctor’s wife persuaded an unsuspecting 
soldier to take a barbarous prescription for kidney stones: 
one quart of gin, a tea dish of mustard seed, and a handful of 
horseradish roots steeped together.** During the occupation 
of Charleston the ladies of that city defiantly refused to frat- 


85 Mrs. General [Friederike Charlotte Louise] Riedesel, Letters and Journals 
Relating to the War of the American Revolution and the Capture of the German 
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ernize with British officers and to buy Britis goods. In place 
of the imported frills and the silver buckles they had been 
forced to sell, these Southern ladies wore bright cockades in the 
colors of their flag.** For largeness of heart, no patriotic ges- 
ture surpassed that of a free Negro woman in Philadelphia who 
spent two dollars earned by laundering to purchase ingredi- 
ents for a wholesome soup and some bread which she delivered 
to the American prisoners. Richly did this deserve the Packet’s 
comment: “Humanity is the same thing in rich or poor, white 
or black.” *° 

Yet war was not all severity; for some women it had a bright, 
exciting side which they would likely remember long after its 
dreary aspect was forgotten. Even danger brought compensa- 
tions, or so thought young Sally Wister, whose home was tem- 
porarily turned into a miniature headquarters swarming with 
smart officers. “. . . Our dress and lips were put in order for 
conquest,” she wrote shortly after the men arrived, “and the 
hopes of adventure gave brightness to each passive counte- 
nance.” The din of battle in the distance held no terrors for 
her. ““Tis amazing how we get reconciled to such things. Six 
months ago the bare idea of being within ten, aye twenty miles, 
of battle wou’d almost have distracted me. And now, tho’ two 
such large armies are within six miles of us, we can be cheerful 
and converse calmly of it.’’ ** 

The thrilling clamor of marching soldiers never failed to 
bring women to windows and fences; from here they waved to 
the men and occasionally offered them food and drink—cold 
milk, red apples. On their part the soldiers took note of the 
ladies: those of Salem were “handsome and genteely dressed’”’; 
in Virginia they “muffled [themselves] with linnen in order 
to prevent the sun from burning their fair faces.”**? Among 
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the most interested observers of American women were the 
French allies, who found them pretty enough; a few, indeed, 
were real beauties even by international standards. Yet in their 
dress, their coiffures, their dancing and singing, American 
ladies lacked the taste, the charm, the grace and verve of 
French women. To be unkindly frank, added the allies, the 
former were somewhat monotonous. There were exceptions, 
of course, like the incredibly gentle and friendly Quakeresses 
dressed in “silvery drab poplin,” with little frills at the sleeves 
and neat gauze caps on their heads, their quiet charm captivat- 
ing both enemies and friends.** 

At the beginning of the Revolution many forms of pleasure 
were discouraged as unpatriotic and extravagant; but in time 
austerity gave way to gaiety. Dancing, in particular, became in- 
creasingly popular after the arrival of the French. With the 
principal ladies setting the fashion— Mrs. Nathanael Greene, 
Martha Washington herself—the young girls determined to 
make the most of what war had to offer by way of diversion. In 
Newport they were disconsolate on hearing of the imminent 
departure of the French army. Tearfully they declared it meant 
the end of their fun and their balls. As was expected, this poig- 
nant show of regret touched the sensitive foreigners; they 
would arrange a farewell ball for the girls. The bustle of prep- 
aration was nearly as wonderful as the festive event itself, 
which went off with many toasts and many whispered compli- 
ments and goodbyes.** 

To the horrified disapproval of pure and respectable Whigs, 
the love of pleasure led some young ladies to the very arms of 
the enemy, who, by the way, could be disarmingly suave. Dur- 
ing the British occupation of Philadelphia no one was sur- 
prised to hear of Quaker ladies consorting with the enemy; 
but that Whig ladies should do likewise, well, that was too 


43 The best of the Frenchmen’s comments on American women are in 
Chastellux, Travels in North America and in Melanges Publiés Par la Société 
de Bibliophiles Francois, Deuxieme Partie (Paris, 1903). 

44 Duc de Broglie, “Deux Francois Aux Etats-Unis et dans La Nouvelle 
Espagne en 1782,” in Melanges, 69-70. 
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much. Aware of the censure and gossip elicited by their un- 
patriotic sociability, the latter begged that “proper allowances” 
be made “for young people in the bloom of life & spirits . . . so 
long deprived of the gaieties and amusements of life, which 
their ages and spirits called for.’ “Plays, concerts, balls, as- 
semblies, in rotation courted their presence,” continued the 
counsel for the defense. ‘Politics never intruded; the known 
Whig ladies were treated with equal politeness and attention 
with the Tory ladies. I myself, though a noted one, was at last 
prevailed on to partake some of the amusements, though noth- 
ing could have made me believe, at the beginning of the winter, 
that such a thing was possible. I am generally styled, in raillery, 
with several other ladies, ‘rebel,’ but I had always effrontery 


enough to declare that I gloried in thename. . . . They never 
failed collecting the Whig news for me and from them I re- 
ceived the glorious news of Burgoyne’s defeat. . . .” Indeed, so 


complaisant was the gallant enemy toward the spirited be- 
havior of the Philadelphia girls, that little Poll Redman could 
warble the line “Cooped up in a town,” from the then popular 
“Burgoyne’s Defeat,” with “the most particular emphasis” and 
the sauciest of countenances.** 

Shortly after the liberation of the city, American and French 
officers were a little slow in inviting to their dances the belles 
who had so recently been the guests of enemies. But when the 
American commander of Philadelphia, General Benedict Ar- 
nold, began to pay suit to Peggy Shippen, one of the youngest 
and prettiest of these belles, it looked as if the army’s policy, at 
least, was to let bygones be bygones.** The patriots, however, 
did take exception to the elaborate head-dress, of London ori- 
gin, which both poor and rich women had adopted during the 
occupation. On the Fourth of July, 1778, eye-witnesses re- 
ported: “A very high Head-dress was exhibited thro’ ye streets 
this afternoon, on a very dirty Woman, with a mob after her, 


45 “From a lady in Philadelphia” to Mrs. Theoderick Bland, 1778, in Charles 
Campbell, editor, The Bland Papers (Petersburg, 1840), 90-94. 

46 Watson, Annals of Philadelphia, u, 297, 11, 364-365; John R. Young, editor, 
Memorial History of Philadelphia (New York, 1895), 1, 52-57- 
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with Drums, &c. by way of ridiculing that very foolish fash- 
ion.”’** Incidents like this spelled bankruptcy for the several 
London coiffeurs who had gone into business with infatuating 
stocks of beauty aids including scented waters, powders, creams, 
curls, wigs, pins, and combs. Such symbols of frivolity had no 
place in the capital of the struggling Republic. Consequently 
the hair-dressers who chose to remain in the city folowing its 
liberation were forced to seek less interesting employment as 
gentlemen's valets.** 

The American Revolution produced no great heroine in 
council, pulpit, or field; women were barred from the first two, 
and their activities in the latter were limited to nursing, cook- 
ing, laundering, and to the questionable réle of camp-follow- 
ers. To be sure, Martha Washington, Catherine Greene, and 
other wives of military leaders were frequent and honored 
visitors at camp, but their position differed greatly from that 
of the anonymous women who followed their soldier husbands 
and lovers to war. The camp-followers were a source of an- 
noyance to Washington, who complained of their riding on 
military wagons and eating at public expense instead of work- 
ing in the country at what he regarded “most extravagant” 
wages. The commander-in-chief, however, encouraged them to 
act as nurses in the pitiably equipped field hospitals.** As if to 
adjust a claim to honor due to the unknown women who thus 
served their country, legend chose one of them to represent the 
intrepid qualities of the women of the Revolution. Appro- 
priately enough, this heroine was called by the meaningful 
sobriquet of “Molly Pitcher,” not by one of her rightful names 
of Mary Ludwig, Mary Hayes, or Mary McCauley, the last two 
acquired by marriage. It was as Mary Hayes that she carried 
pitchers full of water to the tired and grateful soldiers during 


47 Henry D. Biddle, editor, Extracts from the Journals of Elizabeth Drinker 
from 1759 to 1807 (Philadelphia, 1889), 107. 

48 Pennsylvania Ledger, November 26, 1777, February 28, 1778, May 2, 1778; 
Pennsylvania Evening Post, March 7, 1778; Pennsylvania Packet, July 16, 1778. 

49 General Orders, May 13, June 19, 1778, John C. Fitzpatrick, editor, The 
Writings of George Washington (Washington, 1934), X1, 497-498, Xl, 94; Wash- 
ington to Brigadier General John Stark, August 5, 1778, x11, 283-284. 
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the battle of Monmouth, and later took her fallen husband's 
place at the cannon. Why Molly did not share honors for the lat- 
ter feat with Margaret Corbin who was “wounded and disabled 
in the attack on Fort Washington,” remains a mystery. But at 
least Margaret received some recognition from her contem- 
poraries, for she was cited for her courage by the Continental 
Congress and awarded half-pay.” 

Actually the Revolution produced only one bona fide female 
soldier, Deborah Sampson, who enlisted and served in the army 
under the name of Robert Shurtleff. After her discharge, mar- 
siage, and motherhood, the now famous Mrs. Gannett took to 
the lecture platform, where she sometimes appeared in uni- 
form to apologize for and to exult over her youthful adven- 
ture.** 

The last and not altogether deserving addition to the album 
of revolutionary heroines was Mrs. Betsy Ross of Philadelphia, 
whose grandson in 1870 claimed for her the distinction of hav- 
ing made the first stars-and-stripes at General Washington's 
bidding. Alas for the pretty story, Washington was not in Phila- 
delphia at the time Congress adopted the stars-and-stripes as 
the national flag, nor do the records show that Mrs. Ross was 
ever paid for making such a flag, though it is true that she was 
a good needle-woman and did make flags.** 

In their unobtrusive, eighteenth-century way, the women of 
76 served well the cause of independence. Plagued by scarcities 
and high prices, they managed to feed and clothe their fami- 
lies and to render important volunteer services. Even women in 
affluent homes were obliged to be industrious, since the war 
provided a path to freedom for many indentured servants, both 

50 C. P. Wing, “Moll Pitcher,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy (Philadelphia, 1879), 11, 109-110; William S. Stryker, The Battle of Mon- 
mouth (Princeton, 1927), 188-192; Worthington C. Ford, editor, Journals of the 
Continental Congress (Washington, 1909), XIV, 805. 

51 John Adams Vinton, editor, Life of Deborah Sampson (Boston, 1866); Eu- 
gene Tappan, editor, An Address Delivered in 1802 in Various Towns in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and New York (Boston, 1905). 

52 “Betsy Ross,” Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1935), XVI, 


174-175; Theodore D. Gottlief, The Origin and Evolution of the Betsy Ross Flag 
Legend or Tradition (Newark, 1938). 
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male and female. Only among the very rich in the South did 
Chastellux note any sign of indolence among women, and here 
the critical Frenchman had to acknowledge “their magnifi- 
cance and hospitality.” * Although women often complained 
about the sacrifices exacted by war, few ever questioned the 
merits of the cause or faltered in the fulfillment of their stern, 
monotonous duties. 


58 Chastellux, Travels in North America, 297. 











ZILPAH GRANT AND THE 
ART OF TEACHING: 10/6 


As RECORDED BY ELIZA PAUL CAPEN 


I* the days before Horace Mann and the development of 
organized teacher-training programs, few novice teachers 
had the benefit of systematic advice from older and more ex- 
perienced educators. Among the fortunate few were the young 
women who were associated with the Ipswich Female Acad- 
emy, as teachers or advanced pupils, during the years 1829- 
1839. This academy, located at Ipswich, Massachusetts, had as 
its principal through these eleven years the celebrated Zilpah 
P. Grant, and, uniil 1834, as teacher and assistant principal the 
even more distinguished Mary Lyon, who left Ipswich to be- 
come the founder of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 

Education for women beyond the common school was a rare 
thing when the Misses Grant and Lyon began their teaching 
careers. Most schools had to depend for feminine teachers on 
girls and women whose own studies had ended by the time they 
were sixteen and who went to the classroom armed with little 
more than the memories of their own schooldays and such 
common sense and force of personality as nature had bestowed 
upon them. Miss Grant, however, insisted daringly that young 
women above the age of sixteen were still capable of further 
education and that, since most girls were prospective teachers 
of the young, either in the schoolroom or in the home, they 
ought to learn something of the art of teaching. In the cata- 
logue of the Ipswich Academy, therefore, she announced as 
early as 1829 that “for the benefit of those who.are preparing 
to teach, and of teachers who have already had some experi- 
ence,” definite instruction would be given in the winter term 
about to begin, “on the manner of communicating knowledge 
to children and youth of different capacities, and in different 
stages of improvement, and also on the manner of correcting 
their faults, and improving their dispositions.” The catalogue 
also promised instruction “on the manner of awakening atten- 
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tion, of exciting inquiry, of arousing the indolent, of encourag- 
ing the diffident, of humbling the self-confident, of cultivating 
the conscience, of regulating the conduct, and of improving 
the whole character."’* 

Here was one of the first announcements of a course in 
teacher-training in America. These and similar statements 
were repeated in subsequent catalogues. Indeed, so great had 
become the emphasis on pedagogy that the catalogues of 1837- 
1839, the last three years of Miss Grant's principalship, entitle 
the school “The Seminary for Female Teachers at Ipswich, 
Mass.” Notes on the lectures announced for the first winter, 
1829-1830, taken by one of the attending novices, constitute 
the document which is here printed. 

Zilpah Polly Grant was born in 1794 in Norfolk, Connecti- 
cut, at a time when Litchfield County was still very sparsely set- 
tled.* Her formal education seemingly completed before she 
was fifteen, she began in 1809 to teach in a nearby district 
school. For ten years she occupied herself in teaching during 
the summer terms in the Norfolk region and living with her 
widowed mother during the winters. In 1820 came an unex- 
pected opportunity to attend the Reverend Joseph Emerson's 
seminary at Byfield, Massachusetts. After one term at the 
school she so impressed Mr. Emerson with her capacity that he 
kept her to assist him in teaching and in preparing a “Union 
Catechism” for the press. Here she first met Mary Lyon, who 
came to Byfield as a pupil in the spring of 1821. The two 
women became life-long friends and for many years were the 
closest of collaborators. In 1823 Zilpah Grant became precep- 
tress of the Adams Female Academy at Derry, New Hampshire, 


1 Catalogue of the Officers and Members of the Ipswich Female Academy, 
1829 (Ipswich, 1829), 12, 11. Catalogues of the school covering Miss Grant's period 
of leadership, as well as some later ones, are in the possession of the American 
Antiquarian Society and have been made available to me by the courtesy of 
Mr. Clarence Brigham. 

2 This summary of Miss Grant’s career is largely drawn from L. T. Guilford, 
compiler, The Use of a Life: Memorial of Mrs. Z. P. Grant Banister (New York 
[1885]). See also Beth Bradford Gilchrist, The Life of Mary Lyon (Boston and 
New York, 1910). 
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the first endowed seminary for women in America. Mary Lyon 
became her assistant. 

When the Ipswich Academy, founded in 1825, was reorgan- 
ized and incorporated in 1828, the trustees invited Miss Grant 
to be the principal. She accepted and brought Miss Lyon along, 
naming her assistant principal two years later. Under this 
leadership the school flourished, holding an average enroll- 
ment of over one hundred girls during the period of Miss 
Grant’s administration. It attracted students from as far away 
as Michigan Territory and Venezuela, though the great ma- 
jority of girls were from New England. During most of her 
teaching years Miss Grant suffered from recurring illnesses and 
she finally resigned in 1829. Two years later she married Wil- 
liam B. Banister, a former Massachusetts state senator, and oc- 
cupied his home in Newburyport until her death in 1874. 

Some of the principles and attitudes that made Zilpah Grant 
so notable a figure in the history of American education are 
evident in the talks to teachers recorded below. She was, of 
course, a product of her own environment, and her strong em- 
phasis on Christian piety and biblical instruction are in har- 
mony with the New England atmosphere in which she spent her 
life. Who but a New Englander, for example, would have pro- 
posed, in the age of Andrew Jackson, that the study of the 
Catechism would be an effective surprise reward to children 
for mastering their other lessons? On the other hand, Miss 
Grant was clearly well ahead of her times in a number of re- 
spects. Her emphasis on the teaching of ideas instead of mere 
words, her recognition of the differences in the capacities of 
pupils, her refusal to rely on punishment as a stimulus to learn- 
ing or behavior, and her belief in the self-discipline of the child 
all mark her as a true pioneer. 

As to the recorder of the notes which follow a few words are 
sufficient. Eliza Paul Capen was a resident of Dorchester, Mass- 
achusetts. She attended the Ipswich Academy for two years, 
1829-1831, and her name was carried in the catalogue of her sec- 
ond year both as a member of the senior class and, in the list of 
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teachers, as an “assistant pupil.” A few months after graduat- 
ing she married Benjamin Labaree, a Congregational minister 
from Charlestown, New Hampshire, and went with him to the 
Tennessee frontier, where he joined the faculty of an academy 
for young men later known as Jackson College. Their first 
home was a log cabin in the woods. The love of teaching in- 
stilled in her by Miss Grant bore fruit, and during the next 
three years she organized and conducted a school for the chil- 
dren of her pioneer neighbors. She died in Tennessee in 1835. 

The notes on Miss Grant’s lectures of 1829 are put down in 
a firm and regular hand with almost no corrections or inter- 
lineations. They occupy twenty-five pages of an apparently 
home-made copybook, whose only identifying mark is the 
name “E. P. Capen” on the cover. No attempt has here been 
made to correct the spelling or punctuation of the original. 
The reader will therefore not be surprised to learn in the final 
paragraph that the list of reference works recommended for 
teachers did not contain either Noah Webster's spelling-book 
or his dictionary. LEONARD W. LABAREE 

Ipswich Nov. 1829 

Two young ladies having just commensed teaching a school 
of small scholars have requested the advise & occasional assist- 
ance of Miss Grant. These, together with the monitors of Miss 
G's school, repair to her room every Wednesday evening & re- 
ceive instruction relative to teaching. I shall note such re- 
marks as I receive here, & elsewhere, that I think may aid me 
hereafter in teaching. 

Miss Grant says she wishes the young ladies to adopt no plan, 
which she proposes unless they see a reason for it, & believe it 
to be a good one. She merely gives her opinion & proposes 
plans, which may succeed if well executed or they may not. Cir- 
cumstances alter cases, & what can be done in one school can 
not always be done in another. 

1. Evening. One thing is requisite for all teachers & this is, 
to feel a deep interest themselves Always manifest a deep in- 
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terest if it is simply teaching the alphabet. Directions for 
teaching the alphabet. The better way is to teach them on 
blocks or cards containing only one letter. Show the child one 
letter only, when he has learned this give him another & in no 
case give him more than one or two which he does not know. 
The little mind of a child becomes confused by presenting the 
whole at once if he has never before learned them. Let him be 
able to ask & answer questions before he reads b, a, ba. Teach 
a child ideas rather than words such as the names of things, 
learning to count, to add together things subtract, multiply, 
divide, &c. 

No effort so successful as voluntary effort. In a school of 
young scholars make it a privilege to study. If they are very 
small let the time appointed for study be no longer than 5, mts, 
at any rate, let the time be so short that they will wish to study 
longer. Then let them all lay aside their books & all fold their 
hands in the same manner. & they will soon be pleased with the 
order & consider studying an amusement rather than a task. 
The human mind is so constituted xs to love order. One hour 
of real study gained in this way is of more value than three 
hours of the common way of studying. Let no child study till 
he can read & pronounce correctly, for by this means he ac- 
quires the habit of calling letters wrong & pronouncing words 
improperly. When the little class are studying as above men- 
tioned let some child which has a bright intelligent counte- 
nance once in great while come forward so that he may stand & 
see how pretty they look all studying together & all holding 
their books alike. Give so short a spelling lesson that every 
word may be learned & if they do not spell all the first time let 
them take the same for a second but do not repeat the same till 
they hate it. Do not pass over one lesson of any kind till it is 
perfectly learned 

On what subject should we first instruct a child. On such 
subjects as he can understand. Let the subject be good & no 
matter what it is. When children begin to read short sentences 
or even words let them learn some idea in connection with it 
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Talk about it, make it interesting & never let them learn any 
thing which they cannot understand. Let every subject or study 
be made interesting. It requires some preparation on the part 
of a teacher to simplify a subject so that minds of small capacity 
may be interested. 

How can we gain the affections of scholars? Treat them as if 
you desired their best good; with affection, & kindness. Do not 
sacrafice their good for their present gratification; but en- 
deavor to convince them it is for their good only that you wish 
it. Anecdote of a judge who tried to please every body & pleased 
nobody. Strive to love them. 

How can we love a parcel of little dirty boys & girls? Think 
that they are immortal beings that they have a mind equal toa 
Newton & will be capable of doing great good or evil in the 
world & that their characters are to be formed in a great meas- 
ure by what the teacher does for them. Do not love one & an- 
other because she is pretty, but love the good of all. Pray for 
them. If a teacher brings her scholars every day to God in the 
arms of faith & affection it is as much impossible for her not to 
love them as it is for a river to run up hill. Let your affection be 
manifest in your conduct rather than words. Language of signs 
is more powerful than words. 

Must we deny a scholar anything if her feelings would be 
injured by the refusal? Always aim to do right in all cases, & if 
the scholar talks about you heed it not. The performance of 
these duties will be much more trying to the teachers than the 
scholars feelings. It is a great misfortunte to a young lady to be 
a favorite in school The individual will not respect the teacher 
who discovers it although the attention may be pleasing to her- 
self. Instead of making a child pleased with himself in order to 
make him pleased with you, you had better make him dis- 
pleased with himself. Let a teacher act upon this principle of 
right & wrong & in most cases 99 out of a hundred will be 
pleased. Asa first principle seek their good but let it not be like 
a dress which you can take off or put on at pleasure but let it be 
felt. If it is not deep rooted in the heart your countenance will 
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tell of it. Unite unyielding firmness with affectionate kindness. 

How subdue a refractory disposition? Wisdom as in other 
cases must direct. We will suppose the worse case possible. 
Treat the individual with peculiar kindness, & in this way gain 
his confidence & affection. Anecdote of a prisoner in the Ct. 
prison. He was old & hardened in vice. He had a wound upon 
his foot, about the time that he first entered that prison, to 
which the keeper carefully attended & one night after having 
dressed it & retired to rest he thought perhaps he had put the 
bandage too tight upon it he therefore arose went to the upper 
apartment & asked him if it was too tight. This kindness so 
affected the old man that he asked what such treatment ment 
for he had never before received such kindness He was heard at 
this time weep aloud & this uniform kindness produced an en- 
tire change in his character Work upon the feelings rather than 
excite the fear of scholars. Be careful not to threaten but if you 
do threaten be sure to execute. If it is really necessary to take 
the ground, maintain it. Let the punishment be a deprivation. 
Let it be such as will affect the feelings rather than the flesh Be 
careful not to stir up the children to wrath. This is often done 
by parents & teachers. 

When a child has never been taught submission, has always 
been led by a silken cord & still wishes much indulgence, put on 
a distance, treat him with apparent indifference. By this means 
bring him to his proper place. Let there be no appearance of 
anger, only maintain firmness & decision. Never teach a child 
his duty when in anger. I would take nearly the same course 
with a school of young ladies from 15 to 20 or go yrs old that I 
would with a school of children from 5 to ten. The imperetive 
mood is seldom necessary to be used; not so often as once a 
week or month & perhaps not once a year. The greatest most 
important and difficult thing is to govern yourselves. 

What shall be done with a child that is naturally impatient? 
Say not much to him about his impatience. Much injury is 
sometimes done by saying too much about faults. Manifest pa- 
tience yourself Lead him with mildness and uniformity. Keep 
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the child from expressing his impatience in words or in his 
countenance If they manifest impatience by too long a lesson 
observe it not but be careful to prevent it the next time before 
you give out the lesson. Possess yourselves in patience & they 
will catch the spirit. Do not attempt to correct but one fault at 
one time. 

Question to the scholars. Why do we always ask your judge- 
ment upon any plan that we adopt in school? Answers. That 
we may see the reason & learn to act upon principle. That we 
may have dicision of character. Learn to govern ourselves & 
act upon principle after we leave the school. We are more will- 
ing to do what we know is right than to obey the commands of a 
teacher without knowing a reason. We learn to exercise our 
own judgement & act for ourselves. We must bring our feelings 
to our judgement & finelly our feelings will coincide with our 
judgement. What should we be worth if we were always to say I 
can not do this or that because I do not feel like it. I never an- 
nex a penalty. Supposing a scholar deceives me (for I always be- 
lieve what my scholars tell me) for instance in making an ex- 
cuse for staying at home, she gains by it the privilege of staying 
at home one whole day & of reflecting from month to month & 
year to year that she has been able to deceive her teacher & fin- 
ally not only her friends but the whole world will one day know 
that she had skill enough to deceive her teacher. 

Should the Bible be used as a reading book in common 
schools? It may be used so as to be the means of great good. 
They may learn much history from it, & many things which 
may be useful in after life. Let the scholars treat it with respect 
& reverence. Let them read parts which they can understand, 
such as the story of Joseph, the creation, flood, Abrm, Isaac 
Jacob, Samuel, David &c. If they read the N.T. let them read 
the evangelists & allow them to ask familiar questions. Never 
let them read it till they can read it correctly & understandingly 

How shall we cause a harmony of feeling among the scholars? 
The greatest harmony has ever existed in my school when I 
have had the greatest number of general exercises. Last summer 
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when I was sick the scholars were together only during reli- 
gious exercises & very soon feelings of jealousy, contention & 
envy with regard to classes began in some degree to prevail. 
Soon as I was able I brought the school together more fre- 
quently, formed plans so that they might recite together & by 
these plans they were obliged to perform acts of kindness to one 
another which soon restored the usual good feeling. A clergy- 
man once remarked to another “if you have one man in your 
parish, who wishes to do you an injury ask that man to do a 
favor for you, let him know that he can oblige you and he will 
soon change his feeling.[’’] Nothing produces benevolent feel- 
ing so quick as benevolent action. Do not let scholars know that 
you discover this conduct, but lay your plans so as to prevent it. 
A good rule to observe is, never to adopt a rule unless you are 
pretty sure you can succeed. If you fail in one thing, you will 
be more likely to fail in another & after failing several times it 
becomes popular in school 

Articulation — very important to be observed in the educa- 
tion of children. Story of a little girl. Attention should be given 
to this point when reading the abbs. In reading the letters teach 
them the position of the tongue; for instance; k put the tongue 
down in t. put it to the roof; in x let them first pronounce ec. 
Persons usefulness depends greatly upon the manner of speak- 
ing A clergyman in N.H. once observed if he had known how 
much success in preaching depended on the manner of speak- 
ing he never should have been a minister on account of a nat- 
ural defect, which he had in his voice. Bad habits in speaking or 
pronunciation may often be prevented or erradicated by prop- 
er attention in childhood. A lady who was in the habit of criti- 
cizing personal appearances once said of a young lady, (a 
stranger) who came into the place where she was, My how how 
[stc] she does appear you have to listen or else you cannot un- 
derstand her; if she would speak loud & distinctly she would 
appear to know as much again. 

Alphabet — I should consider it an advantage for a child not 
to know his letters till after he is 4 yrs old, but I would teach 
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him a great many things first. For instance to count play things 
little blocks add divide subt &c, &c. When children are learning 
to read sometimes let a larger scholar go into the class or stand 
with another. One by one this will be encouraged & learn to im- 
mitate & the other will not consider it a degradation. At the 
same time lead this scholar to think she is doing a kind action & 
that she is doing good to others. The manner of teaching such 
principles has great effect upon the character. 

When there [are] many little scholars in school do not con- 
fine them two or three hours without exercise. Half an hour is 
long enough for them to keep their seats for once. Let them 
have exercise if it is nothing more than rising clapping their 
hands & turning around & setting down. 

Do not as a punishment forbid play, rather forbid study. 
Some persons will say to these children if you do this you shall 
not go to play with the rest. Whatever you make forbidden 
fruit they are sure to long for. 

I prefer to have no laws in school. If you have laws & pen- 
alties, they will often keep the letter, but not the spirit, & if you 
say anything to them, they will reply, I have not broken the 
law. You must therefore remain silent. But it is always best to 
give the scholars to understand that such & such things are ex- 
pected to be observed by every scholar & that every one who 
wishes to do that which is right will observe them. 

The effect of punishing children for telling lies is generally 
bad. A good old minister told me before I commenced teach- 
ing school that if my children told lies I must chastise them, 
but I think he was in error there. They soon begin to count the 
cost & say will the advantage which I shall gain be worth as 
much as so many stripes if I should be detected. Lead them to 
cultivate such principles as to love the truth If you annex a 
penalty be sure to execute. A small penalty has as good an effect 
as a large one. A man who wishes to steel, if he is swre that his 
name will be ranked on the list among thieves will be less 
likely to steel than he who knows he shall be hung for it if de- 
tected but thinks there is a possibility of escape. This un- 
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certainty of the execution will lead him to commit the action. 
If a child has told a lie do not come boldly to him & say did you 
do this, but in the first place soften the feelings, tell them the 
evils of such things, but if possible do not let him know that 
you suspect such a thing of him & if you must know it endeavor 
[to] make it appear that you think it must be a mistake. Do not 
often speak of little faults frequent reproofs produce but little 
effect. If scholars do little things that are wrong do not always 
let them know that you see them, but if the habit is a common 
one take the opportunity of speaking to her alone. Ask her if 
she will not try to avoid it for one week or if it isa habit towhich 
she is very prone let the time be one hour. Ask her if she will 
not try, & come & tell you tomorrow whether she could succeed 
or not. If she fails encourage her; tell her she has done pretty 
well (if you think so) & if she makes any improvement it is well) 
& say if she tries another day you think she will almost or quite 
succeed Thus lead her on from day to day till the habit is over- 
come. A young man in Y. College was very profane & con- 
ducted in such a manner that he was taken away & placed under 
the care of Mr. E of N. He was somewhat afraid of Mr. E & 
treated him very well in his presence but when away from him 
his language was very profane & censorious. Often when Mr. E 
was coming in at one door he would go out of the other. After 
sometime Mr. E. took the young man into his study talked to 
him very seriously respecting his conduct and particularly his 
profanity & concluded with prayer. Another person afterwards 
remarked that this conversation so frightened him that he 
never dared again to utter an oath. One serious conversation 
of a few minutes relative to a particular fault produces more & 
better effects than frequent reproofs. 

Dec. 16. We often do evil by not preventing evil. 

When children have been accustomed to bad habits in 
school it is better to keep a record of what they do that is well 
than of what they do that is wrong. 

How shall we prevent their telling tales. Do not encourage it 
at all. If children complain of each other when in school such 
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answers as the following may have the desired effect. Say very 
kindly to them you need not tell me anything about the schol- 
ars; I can see for myself; I see a great many things that I do not 
talk about. You need not tell me anything about the rest till I 
ask you then I shall want you to tell me all about it, & if at any 
time you wish to know something respecting any individual & 
you think another scholar can inform you talk with him out of 
school convince him you wish to know only that you may do his 
companion good. Lead him to feel that it is proper to inform 
the teacher of the faults of others that they may be corrected. If 
they do this thing & that & say I used to do so at such a school or 
our former teacher let us do so — let them understand that this 
is no reason why they should do the same now Always treat 
their parents & former teachers with respect but at the same 
time do not let it appear that your conduct is influenced by 
them. Say when they tell you these things that if you wish to 
know you will ask the teacher yourself. 

Take care of the proud spirit. A most pernicious spirit, for 
one to feel that she is above doing this or that. If possible root 
it upand pluck it out of school. 

What can be done with scholars who most always think they 
know their lessons but who generally fail? Do not magnify 
their failures. It is injurious to the disposition and character 
to cultivate such feelings They should learn to bear disappoint- 
ments & little troubles with fortitude & cheerfulness. But you 
can at the time lead them to see that they have fairly failed & 
that they did not know so much as they thought they did, but 
do not talk much about it. 

When many little things are going wrong in school better let 
them go wrong than speak about them in school. Take a con- 
venient opportunity to speak to the individuals who are most 
in fault & lead them to feel they should do better & then pre- 
vail on them to say they will try. One conversation of 5, 10, or 
15 mts will produce more effect than speaking 100 times before 
the school. This has little effect. 

Dec. 30. Never compare one child with another, this excites 
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feelings of envy in one & prejudice in the other, & the effect in 
school & on the character is bad — but compare a child with 
herself. Let the criterion be that she has done your duty. Ever 
rest satisfied if you have done well as you can, but not till then. 
Always respect Ma’s opinion Ma is the first person but at the 
same time maintain your own ground. 

Be careful never to oblige yourself to do a thing for if you do 
you will get caught in your own trap — 

The best scholars are not always those who naturally possess 
the best mind. Those who feel that they are superior (& it is the 
case) depend more upon genius than study & sometimes glory 
that they are obliged to study so little in order to commit their 
lessons. Anecdote of 2 sisters the eldest of which was of this de- 
scription but the youngest of inferior capcity compared with 
her sister. They both studied well but the youngest felt that 
her improvement was depending upon her own exertion the 
other upon her superior genius. At the end of 2 years the 
youngest not only equalled but excelled. Much is lost by those 
who have these feelings & it should be the object of every 
teacher to prevent it. 

It is better that scholars should not study aloud or make any 
noise with their lips. If it cannot be prevented in any other way 
tell them they may move their tongue but not open their lips. 
Let them at first try this experiment for 5mts or a very short 
time and then let them study their old way again. After fre- 
quently repeating this experiment they will begin to like it, 
and finally study altogether in this way. If you wish to make 
any plan work well make it please. 

Place for the hands when spelling. If they fold their hands 
together behind or before them they acquire the habit of hold- 
ing them in the same way or else they do not know what to do 
with them at other times. Young gentlemen & young ladies 
often find their hands a great trouble when in company & it is 
best they should early learn to take care of them. 

A good rule for the teacher to take her turn in reading with 
the class. Should practise reading the spelling lesson. It is not 
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so simple a thing to read spelling well Many young ladies do 
not know how. 

Experiment tried this evening. Some of us did not pro- 
nounce right — speak in a proper tone or accent properly. 

If scholars have never had their temper broken at home you 
must have compassion on them & break it at school. Never lead 
a child forward by coaxing. They must learn to submit. God 
said of Abrm I know he will commend his children & his house- 
hold. Gen. 18:19. 

Good plan to have some reward for doing well not however 
to hire them or promise it but after they have done well then 
grant them some privilege. The reward which I bestowed for 2 
or 3 seasons when I began to teach was that of studying the As- 
semblies Catechism after they had learned all their other les- 
sons. This they valued more than any thing I ever gave them. I 
made it an object to explain it so that they could understand it. 

If a study is peculiarly unpleasant make it forbidden fruit 
but if it is from obstinacy that a child or young lady does not 
learn her lesson then do not let it pass unlearned. 

Never allow a child in reading the alphabet to prefix an ad- 
jective. The simple letter is best. It is a great mistake of many 
teachers to think & let little scholars read to the members of the 
school while he is attending to the older ones. In this way they 
contract habits which it takes a long time afterwards to eradi- 
cate & perhaps never finally. The older classes may recite to one 
of their number without injury to themselves & with profit to 
the monitor. 

In correcting faults take such a course as will keep up cheer- 
fulness & a disposition to try. 

In reading spelling or whatever is done in school let there be 
life & animation. The interest of all schools societies & com- 
panies depends greatly upon the life & [?].* Who is not more 
interested in hearing a sermon delivered with animation than 
in hearing one that is delivered without animation although of 
superior worth? 

3 One word at the end of a line illegible. 
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Never let a child in spelling try but once neither pronounce 
the word after he has begun to spell The scholar often asks 
what the word is merely to get time to think how it may be 
spelled. Do not pronounce a separate syllable but let them take 
the whole word. 

Jan. 7. At school 

How may young ladies do good as teachers of school? They 
may do much towards opening & expanding the mind. By im- 
proper instruction the mind often becomes so benumed in 
childhood that it can never be aroused. A good teacher in a 
few months may arouse this stupor which may prevail through- 
out a school so that many may become active useful members 
of society when otherwise they would not be. Mind operates up- 
on mind it is also much effected by things around. A bias is given 
in childhood which goes through life. Mind gives man power 
— The present business of a teacher in these days must be to 
counteract wrong impressions. — There is no situation in 
which a young person may have so much influence as that of a 
teacher. A child regards the language & conduct of a teacher of 
great importance. The maxims of a beloved teacher are re- 
membered through life. Children like monkies will imitate 
those by whom they are surrounded. The conduct of a family 
has more influence upon the character of children than all the 
precepts which can be given. Children are men in miniature 
— Were the minds of children perfectly understood the whole 
course of education might be one path srowed [strewed?] with 
flowers. 

Those who teach merely for pecuniary motives better be out 
of the work than in it. We never perform our duty faithfully 
unless we love our duty. Practice self-denial & we may learn to 
love our duty although at first it may be unpleasant. Children 
are no less fools — they will soon see if a teacher loves her duty 
& there is something in the nature of the mind which will lead 
them to love her though they may not be able to tell the reason. 
In this way they may gain the ascendency over them & be en- 
abled to do much in forming their moral character. If moral 
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instruction is not given at home it should be given at school & 
if it is given at home parents will be glad to have it given at 
school. 

What is the advantage of one who has the care of minds over 
one who lives at ease because she is not under the necessity of 
earning her daily bread? The influence of a teacher is more ex- 
tensive — promotes the happiness of many — prepares many to 
be more useful members of society. &c. 

Respecting usefulness the Bible no where says let the poor 
work & do good; but it says to all to do good & communicate 
forget not — Riches do not excuse any one from doing good & 
Those who live in idleness because they can afford it live con- 
trary to the commands of God. Some young ladies say I would 
not do this or that — I would not be a ministers wife because 
the labor is so great but this they have no right to say. They 
should have more philanthropy than to shut themselves up 
merely to indulge in idleness. Do not consider all knowledge 
valuable. Some is like lumber in a trunk. Teaching we learn 
imparting we receive. There is that giveth & yet increaseth. 
The more we practise doing good the more our ability for do- 
ing good increases. 

It is often remarked or observed that many young ladies ap- 
pear very well when they are first married but that they very 
soon dwindle down into silly old women. This arises from their 
not having sufficient knowledge to enable them to go forward 
improving themselves. They perform their daily round of do- 
mestic affairs tolerably well & increase in age but not in knowl- 
edge. 

Influence depends more on character than office. 

How are we to gain the ascendency over the minds of pupils? 
1. Endeavor to convince the scholars you are their friend. 

We must prove it to them by showing a greater regard for 
their welfare than for our own. 
2. You must not be hasty. 

You must not be hasty to reprove — to praise — promise — 

threaten — punish, or to forget a fault. 
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3- Never allow yourself to speak angrily or unusually loud, & 
be sure never to fret or scold. 

4. Be punctual 

5- Be willing to devote your whole time & strive to make the 
most judicious use of it. 

Story of Mr. Benevolence 

Govern your school. 

“Order is Heaven's first law.” 

Govern yourselves — avoid anger, fretfulness & laughter. 
Correction administered in anger has no effect either to hum- 
ble the scholar or to increase the influence of the teacher. 

Make no contemptious remarks concerning any of your 
pupils. 

Never make your opinion of your scholars a subject of com- 
mon remark. 

Never make unnecessary remarks concerning families. Much 
of your success depends on little things. 

Never allow yourself to feel that you cannot govern each and 
all your scholars. 

Consider that your scholars are reasonable & intelligent 
beings. Children can understand right & wrong. 

How shall we begin a school? 

Scholars are most affected by the manner in which a teacher 
communicates instruction. 

Begin with studies which the scholars can understand. Let 
them pursue studies which you can render peculiarly interest- 
ing, but confine them however to the solid branches. In order 
to have your scholars interested you must be yourself interested 
& very full in your explanations. Reading in an understanding 
manner should take a prominent place Lead children to under- 
stand the power of numbers. 102004202. Always attach the 
name to the answer of a sum. Geog. Children should learn the 
location of their own town on the map & the points of compass. 
Tell them the character of the people who live in those places 
of which they learn the geography. 

If scholars intend to complete their education at a district 
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school when they are 12 yrs old it is best they should not study 
grammar. 

Children should early become acquainted with history. The 
knowledge of scripture history is more desirable than any 
other. Next to this the history of our own country. In this 
study bring character to view. Lead them to study character. 

Studies recommended to those who expect to teach school in 
or near Mass. in the summer of 1830. Let there be two studies 
in which all the school may engage with equal interest & profit. 
1. Take the book for Mass. children & if the scholars are pretty 
large & feel it to be too simple call it the Geog. of Mass. 2. Nu- 
meration Teach them to be accurate & quick. Or you may take 
Holbrook’s Geometry. Do not attend to this unless you can be 
very accurate. Always begin a school with some study which is 
new to the scholars. 

If in commencing a new school you are doubtful how you 
shall succeed be careful not to introduce a study which [you] 
find rather difficult to explain. 

Books for refference; recommend for the committee of dis- 
trict schools to purchase for the use of teachers. 

Worcesters Sketches, Historical & descriptive lessons: In con- 
nexion with Geog. U. S. Gazetter. Map of Mass. R. I. & Ct. 2 
Small globes — price 5o0cts. In connexion with the Bible But- 
terworth’s Concordance $2. Ingraham’s Map of Palestine, 
Geometry, Geometrical solids. Other books useful for a 
teacher. Conversation on Common Things. Parleys Geog 
Parleys Tales about Europe. do. — America. Comstocks Nat- 
ural History. Goldsmith's Manners & Customs. Dwight’s, & 
other well written travels. Flints Travels in the Valley of the 
Miss. 








NATHANIEL PEABODY ROGERS: 1794-1846 


ROBERT ADAMS 


N a passage of brilliant symbolism, V. L. Parrington re- 

marked that from earliest days two mighty figures, the mer- 
chant and the minister, struggled over the soul of New Eng- 
land.’ He has traced with some care the history of their con- 
flict. As he tells the story, it is easy to see how the ideals repre- 
sented by these figures came into rivalry. It is also easy to over- 
estimate the extent of their opposition. As Daniel Webster said 
of his old antagonist, Judge Mason, Fas est ab hoste doceri.? 
Conflict is one of the most intimate human relations. In the 
long quarrel of merchant with minister, Bildad the trader 
learned to moralize like a parson, and.Levi the preacher to 
speak the language of the counting-house. When a break came, 
in mid-nineteenth century, the preachers carried with them 
many of the stern practical virtues, and the laity many of the 
saintly ones. 

In the crusade of abolitionism the warlike clergy and the 
saintly laymen found common cause. Theodore Parker penned 
his sermons with a loaded derringer on the desk before him. 
William Lloyd Garrison, who was not merely a layman but a 
newspaper editor (a notoriously godless occupation), had a 
wide streak of the religious martyr in his complexion. For both 
these men the abolitionist movement was a career, a necessity, 
a fulfillment. It was a worldly and practical movement with re- 
ligious and conscientious overtones; a movement in which the 
New England tradition, which is inward and therefore indi- 
vidualist, for the first time came to terms with the modern 
world, which is collectivist and therefore extrovert. A signifi- 
cant figure in that movement, and an outstanding example of 
the saintly layman, was Nathaniel Peabody Rogers, the hun- 
dredth anniversary of whose death was last year uncelebrated. 


Nathaniel Rogers was a lawyer, an editor, and an abolition- 

1 Parrington, Main Currents in American Thought (New York, 1943), Part m1, 
27: ff. 

2 Webster, Works (Boston, 1851), 1, 481. 
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ist in the days when abolitionists were lonely men. The son of 
a physician, he was tenth in line of descent from John Rogers, 
the martyr of Smithfield and Foxe’s book. His family tree was 
loaded with reverends and strong with radical protestant tra- 
dition; and the martyr himself often assumed, in the eyes of 
Nathaniel and his contemporaries, the large, looming outlines 
of a prototype.* Nathaniel was born at Plymouth, New Hamp- 
shire, the seventh of eleven children, June 3, 1794. Despite a 
painful football injury (he was kicked in the stomach by an un- 
couth fellow-collegian and had to leave school for a year), he 
was graduated with honors from Dartmouth in 1816, and 
studied law with Richard Fletcher and Parker Noyes.* He was 
acquainted with many of the great men of the New Hampshire 
bar—knew the towering, persuasive Judge Mason, and watched 
Daniel and Ezekiel Webster, driving like Jehu, like Diomede 
and Ulysses in a bellows-top chaise, to Daniel's first court.’ 

About 1819 or 1820 Nathaniel Rogers entered practice in his 
native town of Plymouth; and in 1822 he married Mary Porter 
Farrand, daughter of Daniel Farrand, of Burlington, Vermont. 
His domestic life was felicitous in traditional Puritan style. As 
befitted one who had memorized Pope’s Messiah at the age of 
five, Mrs. Rogers established herself in the church and in the 
community as a rich and forceful personality. She shared in 
her husband’s battles with a stiff-necked world, consoled him in 
his defeats, eight times blessed him with offspring, and sur- 
vived to the placid old age of ninety-six. 

At the bar, Nathaniel Rogers gained a considerable local 
reputation; but it was as a conciliator and a student, not as a 
pleader.* He had, perhaps, too much conscience and too little 
confidence to do well in the rough-and-tumble of Yankee jury- 
trials. At any event, journalism held a greater attraction for 
him. From the time of its first establishment, in 1835, he was 


8 Parker Pillsbury, “N. P. Rogers” in Granite Monthly, tv, 281-285. 

4 Ezra S. Stearns, History of Plymouth N. H. (Cambridge, 1906), 1, 447. 

5 New York Tribune, 12 March 1846. 

6 John Pierpont, “Introduction,” in Newspaper Writings of N. P. Rogers 
(Concord, New Hampshire, 1847), x11. 
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a contributor to the abolitionist Herald of Freedom; and it was 
without qualms that in 1838 he abandoned the law and n:oved 
to Concord, to become editor of the little paper. The new ca- 
reer fulfilled and perhaps overfulfilled him. In the cause of 
abolition he spoke, organized, edited, wrote, travelled, and 
over the space of eleven years, worked himself to death. His 
dying wish was that his grave should remain unmarked, so long 
as slavery existed ‘n America. 

Though he stood almost alone in Concord, the editor's 
house quickly became a center of correspondence and activity. 
Fugitive slaves, on their furtive way to Canada, often stopped 
overnight. Other visitors too, driven by.no such necessity, came 
to see the philosophical editor; for his home was, as they de- 
scribed it, a worldly retreat, running over with music, poetry, 
and culture of all sorts." Supper might be bread and milk, but 
the talk was rich with the ardent philosophy and critical un- 
derstanding of Nathaniel Rogers. Despite his personal ob- 
scurity, and the provincial audience for which he wrote, Rogers 
thus assumed the clear, large tones and intellectual insights of a 
moral leader. Indeed, the Herald of Freedom \ed its readers 
toward a freedom for which most of them were unprepared 
and which many of them did not relish. Its circulation there- 
fore remained small, and its influence limited. 

This singular purity and force of mind, which outdistanced 
all but the boldest readers, is the quality which distinguished 
Nathaniel Rogers among abolitionist leaders. A man of great 
personal charm, he wrote in the very accents of his speech, so 
that his pages live with the vigor of an acute partisan mind. His 
facility in composition was legendary; but intellectually he 
was a man of settled and tenacious convictions, rarely facile or 
superficial, but implacable in his honesty. This conscientious 
disposition carried Nathaniel Rogers further down the road of 
social and political speculation than any other abolitionist of 
his time (Wendell Phillips possibly excepted) was to go. 

In the early days of his agitation, Rogers viewed the aboli- 

7 Parker Pillsbury, Granite Monthly, tv, 281-285. 
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tionist movement as a relatively narrow cause, as a matter of 
justice to an oppressed people.* With the simplicity of a truly 
religious spirit, he looked to the church of Christ to redress 
obvious wrong. He expected better things of Christian church- 
es than the churches dared provide. Hence Nathaniel Rogers 
turned, out of devotion to the Christian ideal of brotherhood, 
against the Christianity of his time, and set out deliberately to 
lacerate it into a state of moral health. Less inhibited genera- 
tions would have burnt him at the stake. “Orthodox piety,” he 
said, “is based in Hatred of Mankind, which it calls Love of 
God.” * He would have Love of Man come first, and Love of 
God wherever it could be fitted in. Though Christian reli- 
gion, as he interpreted it, supported his view of man’s earthly 
duties, he scorned to take shelter behind scripture. Love of 
one’s fellow man, he declared, was written in the Bible be- 
cause it was right; and it would be right, whether it was written 
or not. 

Rogers’ attack on the churches was consciously, deliberate- 
ly provoking. “Nothing is disquieting,” he said, “but moral 
annoyance. Physical aggression is at once met by physical re- 
sistance, and overpowered, and quelled. Political effort pro- 
duces no permanent disquietude in the community. Public 
disquietude is anti-slavery success. The more it disturbs and 
agitates a wicked pro-slavery quiet, the sooner the slave has 
his liberty. This is most promoted, we think, by touching the 
church, which is the apple of the community’s eye. The church 
is its favorite institution, and touching it is inflicting a mortal 
wound. It is like hitting the whale in his vital part. It is the 
lancing that makes slavery spout blood. It breeds that commo- 
tion in society, which makes it surge and foam, as the sea does 
round the whale in his death-throes, when he makes it boil like 
a pot.” *° 

An anecdote best illustrates how deeply agitating Rogers 
was, what a moral gadfly he became. One of his conforming 

8N. P. Rogers, Newspaper Writings, 8-9. 


® Newspaper Writings, 346. 
10 Newspaper Writings, 220. 
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neighbors once reproached him for his insistence on the slavery 
problem, saying, ‘““Why do you go about as you do, agitating the 
community on the subject of abolition? Jesus Christ never 
preached abolitionism.” 

“Sir,” Nathaniel Rogers told him, “I have two answers to 
your appeal to Jesus Christ. First, I deny your proposition that 
he never preached abolition. That single precept of his—“What- 
soever you would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them’—reduced to practice, would abolish slavery over the 
whole earth in twenty-four hours. That is my first answer. I 
deny your proposition. Secondly, granting your proposition to 
be true—and admitting—what I deny—that Jesus Christ did not 
preach the abolition of slavery, then I say, he didn’t do his 
duty.” ™ 

What to do with such a man? The same passion rang through 
his words as through Garrison’s. “I am in earnest. I will not 
equivocate; I will not excuse; I will not retreat a single inch; 
and I will be heard!” For an echo of such determination, we 
hark back to Martin Luther, crying in desperation, “Here I 
stand. I cannot do otherwise.” Or to John Rogers, the martyr 
burnt alive in Smithfield by Bloody Mary for his protestant 
convictions. No wonder the orthodox neighbors of Nathaniel 
Rogers excommunicated him, in order to enjoy their “wicked 
pro-slavery quiet.” 

For Nathaniel Rogers was not only a determined man, a man 
whose moral teeth were clenched. He was something more 
dangerous in the eyes of respectable folk, he was an entertainer. 
When he talked, men listened; what he wrote, they read. It 
was no accident that he delighted in the Hutchinsons, that 
family of itinerant abolitionist singers; for he himself had the 
showman’s instinct. He was the star entertainer at a four-day 
town meeting, held in Concord on the subject of slavery, when 
he quietly cut the bumbling Franklin Pierce to pieces with 
clean logic and deadly sarcasm. His writings too have all the 
snap and vigor of stump speeches at their best. In their erratic 
rhythms and quick turns of thought, one can almost see the 


11 Newspaper Writings, xxi. 
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finger pointed and the sharp eye cocked, halfway between jest 
and earnest. This is New England talk, with the sharp twang 
and angular energy of the Yankee sounding throughout. Hear 
him on Aristocracy: 

“Let me give it an off-hand blow here. Hateful, heartless 
Aristocracy. I detest it above all things. I was subjected to its 
bloated frown, when I was a boy—and I have a very early, if not 
a native, inborn abhorrence of it. It has no idea you have any 
rights or any feelings. You do not belong to the same race with 
your paltry, uppish Aristocrat. He does not associate with you, 
when you are with him. He makes use of you. . . . 

“This Aristocracy I will not tolerate or endure. . . . It will 
turn up the nose of the third or fourth generation, along—so 
that it can hardly smell common folks, as they go on the ground. 
You can tell its nose and upper lip, as far as you can see them. 
And there is a dreadful dumpsy daisy look about the eyes and 
eyebrows. As much as to say, ‘I care considerably less than noth- 
ing about yeh.’ And the voice too—it is amazing peculiar.” ™ 

On another occasion the Keene (N. H.) Sentinel laid down 
as the great difficulty facing abolitionists, the fact that “‘slaves 
are property.” “We deny that they are property,” wrote Rogers, 
“or can be made so . . .. A man cannot be the subject of human 
ownership. . .. He can’t be property—he can’t be appropriated. 
... Can the Messrs Sentinel be appropriated? We put it sternly 
to them, in behalf of their, and our own, and the slave’s com- 
mon nature,—for we feel that it is all outraged by their terrible 
allegation. Can the editors of the Sentinel become property? 
the goods, and chattels, rights and hereditaments of an owner? 
If they can’t, no man can. If any man can, they can. Can the 
Hon. Mr. Prentiss, with all his interesting qualities and rela- 
tions, by any diabolical jugglery, be converted into a slave? . . . 
Can he be transferred, by virtue of a few cries and raps of a 
glib-tongued auctioneer? Could a pedler sell him, from his tin 
cart? Could he knock him off, bag and baggage, to the boldest 
bidder? Let us try it. No disrespect to our esteemed senior.—We 
test his allegation that man is property. . . . If any man can be, 


12 Newspaper Writings, 317-319. 
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every man can... . Let us try to vendue the Sentinel. Adver- 
tise him, if you please, in the Keene paper. On the day, pro- 
duce him—bring him on—let his personal symmetries be ex- 
amined and descanted on—his sacred person handled by the 
sacrilegious man-jockey—let him be ordered to shift positions, 
and assume attitudes, and display to the callous multitude his 
form and proportions—his points, as the horse-jockey would 
say. .. . Who bids? an able-bodied, capable, fine, healthy, sub- 
missive, contented BOY, about fifty—sound wind and limb— 
sold positively for no fault—a field hand—come of real stock— 
faithful, can trust him with gold untold—will nobody start 
him?—shall we have a bid?—will nobody bid for the boy? Now 
we demand of our respected brother, whose honor is as sacred 
in our regard as in his own, what he thinks of the chattelism of 
a slave—for we indignantly lay it down as an immovable prin- 
ciple that the Hon. John Prentiss is as legitimate a subject of 
property and of sale, as any the lowest of his race.” ** 

This was scathing journalism, well-fitted to produce the 
moral annoyance with which Rogers hoped to harpoon New 
England society. It was well-fitted, also, to produce the social 
ostracism of Nathaniel, his family, and his friends; and in this 
particular, at least, it was eminently successful. 

“We are born believing,” said the placid Emerson. “A man 
bears beliefs as a tree bears apples.” To Nathaniel Rogers, and 
men of his stamp, belief was no such easy and peaceful thing. A 
man must struggle for his beliefs, weep over them, fight for 
them, yield himself up wholly to them. New England a hun- 
dred years ago was not a place where such violent emotions 
were common. Either one’s views were those of the monolithic 
community, and did not need such defending; or else one was 
an eccentric, and pursued private speculative fantasies. But the 
violent public opinion, the passionate public testimony, were 
rare. Daniel Webster, reviewing his speech on the seventh of 
March, 1850, declared that he had been ready to follow John 
Rogers to the stake for his convictions.** But it was a florid ges- 


13 Newspaper Writings, 16-17. 
14 Webster, Works, 11, 564. 
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ture only. Daniel Webster had his eye, not on the martyr’s 
stake, but on the presidential chair; and everyone knew it. 

In the remote obscurity of the White Mountains, Nathaniel 
Rogers followed the leadings of his inward conscience, and 
came nearer the spirit of the martyr in his ultimate musings 
and speculations. His program called for moral agitation, not 
political activity. He deprecated political action on the basis 
of its observed results. ““The best and utmost that political 
movement—that constitutions, enactments, and decisions could 
effect for the slave, is to translate him into that anomaly in a 
christian republic, called a ‘free nigger.’ New Hampshire has 
thus transmuted him by the magic force of its politics. What is 
the liberty of a New Hampshire emancipated colored man? It 
barely qualifies him to pass muster as a candidate for the mercy 
of the Colonization Society. .... New York has abolished slavery 
by law; yet it is as much as a colored man’s life is worth to live 
in her cities. . . . But we will not enlarge upon it. Slavery has 
been legally abolished in half the states of the Union, and the 
best they <an do for the fugitive slave is to give him race ground 
to Canada before the Southern bloodhound, and for the freed 
man of color is to let in upon him the gray hounds of coloniza- 
tion.” ** 

Holding to these views on politics and political action, 
Rogers broke sharply with Garrison, and avoided the worst 
excesses of the abolitionist campaign to break the Union. After 
all, he saw, and consistently said, there was nothing particular- 
ly sacred about the North’s relations to the Negro. On the con- 
trary: 

“We have nothing to say to the South,” he wrote. “The real 
holder of the slave is not there. He is in the North—the free 
North, the anti-slavery North! The South have not the power 
to hold the slave. . . . It is not the driver’s whip that rules the 
hundred sturdy and sullen slaves of the cotton field, and hum- 
bles them to his single control. It is not the mastery, at whose 
beck that whip is wielded, for that is feeble, enervated, and im- 
potent. It is not the indolent and vicious population of the 
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South, who claim to own these people, that has the strength of 
power to keep them in their chains. But it is the whole coun- 
try. .. . And the efficient force of that republic is north of slav- 
ery’s Dixon line. Slavery is then a northern institution, and not 
a southern.”’ ** 

Such criticism cut deep; for it was not the easy cant of those 
who see the mote in their brother’s eye, but not the beam in 
their own. As the South saw them, Northern moralists were 
mightily grieved over the fate of chattel slaves in the South, 
but thoroughly indifferent to the fate of wage slaves in the 
North. Nathaniel Rogers, with keener insight and more hon- 
esty, placed the blame for slavery of both sorts upon the na- 
tion’s ruling classes, both of the North and South. “Labor,” he 
wrote, “is enslaved outright in one portion of this democratic 
republic,—and despised heartily in every portion of it. . . 
(Labor) earns all that is earned, by any body in the world, and 
might naturally be expected to get some share of its own earn- 
ings. The Slave gets none of his, and the free Laborer as little of 
his as Usage and the Religion of the times can’t help his having. 
These get away from him all they can, and generally leave him 
ragged poor.’’** 

Thoughts like these led gradually to a speculative socialism. 
Writing of property, Nathaniel Rogers declared, “I hazard the 
opinion here, that mankind have got to abandon it, in practice 
and in idea, or they can never live peacably or honestly. And 
what is more, they cannot have a living. There cannot be raised 
on the earth, under any conceivable degree of cultivation, 
enough to feed the race, and keep off starvation, on the prop- 
erty system. . .. The very fact of propertyizing the means of liv- 
ing—will turn mankind—or whatever kind—into paupers, and 
overseers of the poor. It cannot be avoided. . . . Make air the 
subject of ownership—of exclusive property—and there isn’t 
enough of it, in our forty-five mile stratum round the earth, for 
the lungs of ever so scanty a population—much less for the hun- 
dreds of millions now panting upon it. Make ‘property’ of the 


16 Newspaper Writings, 89 
17 Newspaper Writings, 255. 
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sunshine, and nine-tenths of the human race would have to 
grope in unintermitted darkness—and the other tenth have 
their eye-sight dazzled out by excess of light. Nobody could see 
by it. ... Henry Clay says ‘that is property which the law makes 
property.’ . . . Law is the author of ‘property,’ and it can as 
legitimately make one common thing, or creature, so, as an- 
other. . . . It would enslave, alias appropriate any . . . class of 
mankind, that could be kept and used in that state. The Law is 
no respecter of person or thing, in this behalf. May-be I am 
impracticably fine here. May-be not. I am sick as death at heart, 
at this mortal-miserable struggle among mankind for a living. 
... Look about you, and see your squirming neighbors, writh- 
ing and twisting like so many angle worms in a fisher’s bait- 
box—or the wriggling animalculae, seen through a magnifying 
glass, in a vinegar drop held up to the burning sun.” * 

This was strong stuff for New England in 1844; and Nathan- 
iel Rogers was told, more than once, that he was “going too 
fast”; he was “before the age.” The wistful words in which he 
yearns for a list of “two or three thousand subscribers’ *® are 
evidence of the discouragements incident to moral agitation. 
Speculatively, it was true, Rogers was an advanced thinker. But 
his very emphasis on moral influence and absolute good mis- 
led him. There is something of the crank in his abuse of politi- 
cal action. “I don’t ask of any politician to quit one party for 
another. I ask all abolitionists . . . to quit their parties entirely, 
and quit politics entirely. I would quit it, as I would drinking, 
or smoking, or chewing, or any other tur ~cral practices. I 
would quit the ballot box, as I would the «militia. It is as im- 
moral to vote or be voted for, for political office, as to train or 
enlist in the army. . . . The spirit of them is the same. . . . The 
weapons of both are violence, and the instrumentalities of 
both, bloodshed and murder.” *° 

The latent Protestant sectarianism of Rogers comes out here; 
and we see him as the legitimate heir of John Smyth, the old 

18 Newspaper Writings, 285-287. 


19 Newspaper Writings, 314. 
20 Newspaper Writings, 264-265. 
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Se-Baptist, who could find no man on earth, except himself, 
pure enough to administer the sacrament of baptism. In the 
main, of course, Nathaniel Rogers was right. Abolitionism did 
prove more effective as a moral than as a political movement. 
But the blind shutting out of all political activity, under all 
circumstances, was the notion of an absolute idealist. When he 
objected to the authority exercised at anti-slavery meetings 
by a presiding officer, Nathaniel Rogers was not far short of 
millenarianism. This extreme position was, naturally, impos- 
sible for the majority of the abolitionists; they cast Rogers 
aside as a leader, and deprived him of the paper he had nursed 
from its infancy, the Herald of Freedom. This blow aggravated 
the weaknesses of a feeble constitution, already undermined 
by overwork, and he died on October 16; 1846. His son-in-law, 
John French, publisher of the White Mountain Bugle (for tem- 
perance and James G. Birney) and the White Mountain Tor- 
rent (for temperance), reprinted Rogers’s newspaper writings 
in a volume which ran to two small editions. A few friends pub- 
lished memorial essays, a few elegiac verses were written, but 
on the whole Rogers's fame proved evanescent. For one hun- 
dred years he has scarcely been more than a name in a Cata- 
logue. 

Nathaniel Rogers was a man of feeling; a writer distin- 
guished by depth and sincerity on his chosen topics, rather than 
by wide and flexible views. His thoughts do not spread widely, 
but they sink deep. On every -1bject he touched, the same 
moral sensitivity is found at work; and, it must be confessed, a 
little of the reformer’s all-or-nothing spirit. He wrote against 
Major Noah’s Zionist proposals for the return of Jews to the 
Holy Land, on the grounds that Jews should be afforded social 
justice in America, and everywhere else.** But he did not offer 
any concrete proposals for bringing this justice into being. He 
was a prohibitionist, an advocate of women’s rights, a foe of 
tobacco, an absolute pacifist—a purity boy, all the way down 
the line. He did not always escape prissiness. And yet, his in- 
tellectual career needs few apologies. For it is the record of a 


21 Newspaper Writings, 301-304. 
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man, narrowly educated, living in provincial seclusion for most 
of his life, whose conscience led him out of petty Yankee law- 
yerdom to a wise and generous view of human society. Few New 
Englanders went a longer voyage, or with a clearer sense of 
what they were about. 

His polemic still retains its clarity and vigor; but, in addi- 
tion, there is a peaceful and pastoral aspect to Rogers’s writing. 
He said mere literature made him feel awkward; “like the par- 
lor furniture to be used (if it can be called use) only by com- 
pany.” ** But what he called “true, strong, human thinking” 
is often literature by the most severe and masculine standards; 
and his own work is a fine example of it. The land and people 
of New England were the inspiration for some of his most vital 
writing. His letters to the New York Tribune, under the pseu- 
donym, ““The Old Man of the Mountain,” are brilliant ac- 
counts of New England scenes and manners; while his brief 
essays, like those on “Spring,” “Bell-Ringing,” and “The Attic 
Weaver,” have an unusual sparkle and clarity. The scenes 
which he describes are rarely striking or unusual; but what he 
sets down is unmistakably the record of things actually seen by 
Nathaniel Peabody Rogers. With remarkable precision and 
vividness of detail, with devotion to the concrete image and the 
objective word, his writing remains completely individual. 
One feels that Nathaniel Rogers could not have written a one- 
sentence description of a dandelion without putting into it the 
imprint of his personality. It is wiry, nervous diction; for 
Rogers never plods, and never strains one limp image through 
a soup-kettle-full of unrelated thought. Above all, he retains 
in his prose the fire of emotion. After a hundred years, his 
writings still gleam with facets of humor, grave conviction, and 
a sense of profound love for humanity honestly observed. 
There are many writers, better remembered and more often 
reprinted than Nathaniel Rogers, whom we could more easily 
relinquish to the oblivion which has been his lot. 


22 Newspaper Writings, 248. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE TRIUMPH OF INFIDELITY 
LEWIS LEARY 


HARLES E. CUNNINGHAM has reopened the vexed ques- 
tion of the authorship of The Triumph of Infidelity by dis- 
missing it in his recent biography of Timothy Dwight as a doubt- 
ful attribution, “not acknowledged” by Dwight.* Such flying in the 
face of polite literary authority perhaps demands further discus- 
sion. Allibone, Evans, Kettell, Sabin, Wegelin, the DAB, and the 
Bibliotheca Britannica do not hesitate to attribute the satire to 
Dwight. Duyckinck finds it a bold and vigorous product of his pen. 
Tyler dismisses it as Dwight at his pretentious and ponderous 
worst. Parrington describes it as an example of Dwight’s old-fash- 
ioned pulpit thumping.? Most modern students who have cared to 
mention the work at all have based their claim of Dwight’s author- 
ship on the statement of one or another of these authorities.* 
Among Dwight’s contemporaries, particularly among those who 
did not admire him, it seems to have been pretty well taken for 
granted that he had written The Triumph of Infidelity, although 
no name was printed on the title-page when the poem appeared in 
1788,* dedicated in bitterness ““To Mons. de Voltaire.” But, shortly 
after its publication, Ezra Stiles noted in a matter-of-fact manner 
in his Literary Diary on August 15, 1788, that he had been “Reads 
D« Dwights Triumph of Infidelity.”* To be sure, Noah Webster, 
1 Timothy Dwight, 1752-1817. A Biography (New York, 1942), 356. This is in 
Mr. Cunningham's bibliography. The problem of the authorship of The 
Triumph of Infidelity is not discussed in the body of Mr. Cunningham’s book. 
2§. Austin Allibone, A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors (Philadelphia, 1891), 1, 536; Charles Evans, American 
Bibliography (Chicago, 1912), vul, 210; Samuel Kettell, Specimens of American 
Poetry (Boston, 1829), 1, 231; Oscar Wegelin, Early American Poetry (New York, 
1930), 31; E. A. and G. L. Duyckinck, Cyclopaedia of American Literature (New 
York, 1856), 1, 360; Moses Coit Tyler, Three Men of Letters (New York, 1895), 
91-92; Vernon Louis Parrington, The Connecticut Wits (New York, 1926), xlii. 
8 The present article was written before the appearance of Leon Howard's 
magisterial The Connecticut Wits (Chicago, 1943). 
4 The | Triumph | of | Infidelity. | A | Poem. | Printed in the World. { 
M,DCC,LXXXVIII. | 
5 Franklin Bowditch Dexter, editor, The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Yale College (New York, 1901), 111, 326. Stiles, who did not at 
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who attacked the volume in both the American Magazine and the 
New York Daily Advertiser, treated it as an anonymous work, with 
apparently no suspicion that his friend Dwight (whose The Con- 
quest of Canaan Webster praised highly in the same issue of the 
American Magazine) had been the author.* But in England, where 
the satire was republished in 1791, it was frankly “supposed” to be 
written by Timothy Dwight, D.D.’ 

Some years later, in 1803, when Dwight became an unwilling 
party to a political squabble in Connecticut, a series of articles ap- 
peared in the Hartford American Mercury under the title of “The 
Triumph of Infidelity Resuscitated,”* which not only accused 
Dwight directly of the authorship, but which took him seriously 
to task for what seemed to be a reversal of opinion in regard to some 
of his contemporaries whom he had formerly satirized: 


In the year 1788 was published an anonymous poem called The 
Triumph of Infidelity, of which the Reverend Timothy Dwight 
was the author. Whatever the sensibilities of the Doctor may be on 
the mention of this poem at the present period, the public have a 
right to see what this Rev. gentleman once thought of certain men, 
concerning whom he has lately interested himself as pious men and 
christians. 


The reference was specifically to Charles Coatesworth Pinckney, 
who, it was now claimed, had been brutally satirized in The 
Triumph of Infidelity, but whose candidacy for the vice-presidency 
of the United States had been approved by Dwight twelve years 
later. Pinckney was, Dwight was represented as saying in 1800, “a 
pious man and a christian”: in 1788 he had been a profligate. The 
attack continued: 


all admire Dwight, found the poem “filled with a Degree of ill Nature, Acrimony 
& Malevolence, which ought never to enter the mind of a Christian.” 

6 1, 588-590 (July, 1788), and September 5, 1788. Lyon N. Richardson, Early 
American Magazines, 1741-1789 (New York, 1931), 306, however, suggests that 
Webster did know the identity of the author and that the review in the Ameri- 
can Magazine “seems to mark the end of a hitherto happy association between 
Dwight and Webster.” In this opinion, Harry R. Warfel, Noah Webster: School- 
master to America (New York, 1936), 174, seems to concur. 

7 See the Monthly Review, v1, 459 (December, 1791): “Supposed to be written 
by a Doctor of Divinity! It cannot be, that the malignant spirit, which is breathed 
out in these lines against all who do not bear the badge of orthodoxy; should 
have resided in the bosom of an eminent Christian divine; but Timothy Dwight, 
D.D., &c sounds very like fiction. We hope this may be the case.” 

8 In eight installments, from January 27 to April 7, 1803. 
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A minister of the Gospel, who ought to be an example to all men, 
sets at his desk in 1788, hates Yale College, hates Doctors Dana and 
Chauncy—is in contest with most of his brethren—hates sin and 
Pinckney, and a thousand more conspicuous men, puts it all into 
rhyme—issues it without his name—attacks without mercy men, 
who had been gaining fair characters before he was born. In 1800 
is a President of a College, at the head of a corporation of which his 
milky Preacher in the above poem is a member—is in high favor 
with the Clergy, and begins to rebuild the caste of character made 
by his indignant pen—the first and foremost hails his former hack- 
ney coachman of whores as a pious man and a real christian.° 


® January 27, 1803. In addition to light it may throw on the problem of 
Dwight’s authorship of The Triumph of Infidelity, this series of articles is use- 
ful in supplying possible clues to the persons satirized in the poem. It has per- 
haps not been sufficiently emphasized by any modern commentator (except Leon 
Howard, The Connecticut Wits, 212 ff.) that of the 760 lines of The Triumph of 
Infidelity, only the first 318 deal with the history of irreligion in Europe; the 
last 442 lines severely attack American “jacobins” and clerical adherents to the 
liberal and Arminian-tainted “Old Divinity,” to which Dwight, an advocate of 
the “New Divinity” of his more rigidly Calvinistic grandfather Jonathan Ed- 
wards, was sternly opposed. On February 17 Dwight’s opporent explained: “In 
emptying his quiver, the arrows were for the most part easily traced to the in- 
tended victims. Tho’ they were a shower, and some of the most envenomed were 
hurled from the darkest ambush and with the deepest circumspection, yet few 
of them eluded public cognizance so as that their mortal aim was not by one 
means or another well ascertained. Some were known through their whizzing, 
such incidents of character being marked as could not be mistaken. Others 
were known by the consequent whisperings of the author and his bosom friends. 
But in sundry places blanks are left in the original to be filled up at the 
pleasure of the reader — magical names are used to be construed and applied as 
wisdom teacheth. In several instances the Rev. marksman so far comes out of his 
ambush as to set down the initial letters of a gentleman's, supplying the rest 
with dashes and stars, and forming the metre so as to accord with the pronuncia- 
tion of the names. Finally he has the manhood to mention at full length the 
names of a few dead men, whom he villifies — and one living man [Joseph Priest- 
ley] who was at the time beyond the Atlantic.” The articles go on to identify the 
following: Jonathan Edwards, the only American divine praised in the poem, is 
described in lines 335-350 (February 24); Charles Chauncey in lines 395-414; 
C. C. Pinckney, as “Florio,” in lines 463-474 (January 27: this is denied by 
Dwight’s partisans in the Connecticut Courant of February 2 — the character, 
they insist, represents the Hon. Charles Pinckney); Col. [Jeremiah] Wadsworth 
in lines 479-492 (February 3: the Connecticut Courant of February 9 denies the 
attribution hotly); either Joseph Lyman or [Benjamin] Trumbull, as “Hypoc- 
risy,” in lines 509-514 (March 3); [James] Dana, of New Haven, in 1800 a mem- 
ber of the Corporation of Yale College, as the “smooth Divine,” in lines 517-532; 
[John Henry] Livingston, of New York, as the foppish preacher, in lines 533-546; 
and “the late amiable Doctor [Ebenezer] Beardsly,” as “Demas,” in lines 587- 
602. Other victims easily recognized by the modern reader are Jonathan May- 
hew, lines 415-434, and Ethan Allen, lines 369-374. 
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Dwight’s partisans in the Connecticut Courant answered only 
with evasion: “Whether Dr. Dwight wrote the Triumph of Infi- 
delity or not, is of no moment. It is sufficient to say that he never 
avowed it.” *° The writer in the American Mercury attacked again: 


The poem under consideration, called The Triumph of Infidelity, 
is perhaps the most remarkable effort at “casting arrows, firebrands 
and death” in the dark, that was ever witn . Nor can the Rev. 
Author claim the poor excuse of saying, “Was not I in sport?”— 
there is no appearance of “sport” in the business—no pretension to 
satire, nor the least resemblance of wit. Humor was not its design. 
It was designed as a deliberate and deadly blow at the characters of 
ntlemen, whose only crime, for the most part, was that of think- 
ing differently from Doctor Dwight. Of course his arrows are dipt in 
the merest gall, and hurled in the true spirit of the bigot, with all 
the fulminating vengeance of a Sovereign Pontiff. In point of poetic 
merit, the composition is allowed to be the best that ever came from 
the Doctor’s pen. As proof of this may be mentioned, that those 
who have undertaken to read it have generally read it through.“ 


Dwight himself entered the fringe of the quarrel by publishing 
in the American Mercury an involved series of letters and affidavits 
to prove exactly what he had said in 1800 concerning Pinckney’s 
qualifications as a Christian gentleman.'* But not once did he ven- 
ture an answer to the charge which attributed to him The Triumph 
of Infidelity. His opponents meanwhile continued to assail him 
with, said his friends, “darts dipped in poison.” * “We claim,” said 
the editors of the American Mercury, “that in 1788 Dr. Dwight 
wrote and published the “Triumph of Infidelity,’ in which he sat- 
irized and abused all classes of men, who differed from him in 
opinion, and thereby discovered a want of Christian and common 
charity.” ** The “reverend author” received no quarter. He was ac- 
cused of “falsifying the truth” and of allowing contemporary 
“fashion” to furnish him with convenient new interpretations of 
doctrine.** He had written the satire in 1788, and now he dared not 
acknowledge it. “But,” asked another correspondent to the Ameri- 
can Mercury, “do you suggest doubts whether Dr. Dwight wrote 
the Triumph of Infidelity? I know he was the author of it. The man 

10 February 2, 1803. 

11 February 11, 1803. 

12 March 3, 1803. 

18 Connecticut Courant, October 17, 1804. 


14 November 24, 1803. 
15 February 24 and March 24, 1803. 
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who copied it for the press is not deceased—you may digest these 
things at your leisure.” 

But digest these things as we will, we come no closer to the truth 
than an assurance that The Triumph of Infidelity was “not ac- 
knowledged” by Timothy Dwight. We may suspect that the clergy- 
man cleaved the hair of truth with a clear conscience, knowing in 
his fine theological mind that not acknowledging was neither deny- 
ing nor affirming. Perhaps, as one of his opponents suggested, it was 
“hard for Dr. Dwight, a Clergyman, to have the poetry of 1788 
brought up in contrast with his prose of 1800.”*7 In a legal and 
very logical sense, Dwight, as defendant, did not need to prove his 
innocence; his prosecutors were, however, apparently successful in 
their own eyes at proving his guilt. Yet, by his silence, he outwitted 
them. 

We must, then, investigate other grounds in our search for proof 
positive that Timothy Dwight did or did not write The Triumph 
of Infidelity. He did, at other times and in other writings, have a 
good deal to say about what seemed to him the rise of irreligion 
among his contemporaries.* The best known of his sermons is The 
Nature and Danger of Infidel Philosophy, delivered in two parts to 
the candidates for the baccalaureate at Yale College in 1797, and 
published in New Haven a year later. Compared to the earlier 
verse satire, this is a conservative, a reasoned, and an understand- 
ing explanation of a very sincere, though reactionary older man 
who admits that he himself had once been tempted by the glitter- 
ing of philosophy (“in every age, there is a natural bias in man to 
infidelity’’),** who candidly acknowledges “that many infidels have 
been ingenious men; that some of them have been learned men; 
and a few of them great men.” It is, when compared with The 
Triumph of Infidelity, a calm and forthright exposition of the 
thesis that “in no walk of genius, in no path of knowledge, can In- 
fidels support a claim to superiority or equality with Christians.” ” 

16 April 7, 1803. 

17 April 17, 1803. 

18 See particularly The Duty of Americans, at the Present Crises (New Haven, 
1798), A Discourse, In Two Parts, Delivered July 23, 1812, in the Public Fast (Bos- 
ton, 1813), and “On Revelation,” Sermons (New Haven, 1828), 1, 48 f£ 

1% Dwight, Sermons, 1, 354. 

2° Dwight, Sermons, 1, 350. We remember, however, that Dwight’s brother- 


in-law, William Dunlap, found the sermons on infidelity “An intemperate far- 
rago of falsehood and abuse” (Diary of William Dunlap, New York, 1990, 1, 264). 
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In spite of a marked difference in tone, there are a few similari- 
ties between The Triumph of Infidelity and The Nature and Dan- 
ger of Infidel Philosophy. The same great Christian thinkers are 
held forth as examples in this work as were praised in the early 
satire: Bacon, Newton, Locke, Berkeley. The same infidel philoso- 
phers are exposed: Herbert, Hume, Hobbes, Shaftesbury, Boling- 
broke, Collins, Tindal, Chubb, Woolston, and Voltaire. Yet this 
perhaps proves nothing: almost any orthodox New Englander of 
the time might have chosen the same. There are only a few verbal 
links. Timothy Dwight was often fond of comparing that which 
he did not like to a chameleon. Thus, in his poem Greenfield Hill, 
he describes the irreligion and immorality of Europe: 


- Mark the mien, 
Out-changing the Cameleon; pleasing all 
And all deceiving! . 


In The Nature and Danger of Infidel Philosophy he tells us that 
infidelity “has, chamelion-like, appeared in many colours.” *” 
And in The Triumph of Infidelity we find an apostate described: 


Camelion like, he lost his former hue, 
And, mid such great men, grew a great man too. 


Again, Dwight, in The Nature and Danger of Infidel Philosophy, 
took three separate opportunities to counter the infidel doctrine 
“that ridicule is the test of truth.”** So, in a footnote to The 
Triumph of Infidelity, we find what becomes in the light of his 
later writings a familiar statement: ““The doctrine that ridicule is 
the test of truth cannot, even in the scheme of infidels justify their 
application of it.”*5 In another sermon, “On Conformity to This 
World,” preached in 1806, Dwight explains of what he then called 
“modern liberality” in religion, that it “is charitable towards all 
errors, and all licentiousness.”** We find that the author of The 
21 Part I, lines 275-277. 


22 Sermons, 1, 357- 

28 Lines 597-598. 

24 Sermons, 1, 334; see also pages 352 and 371. Dwight had done the same 
thing in a previous sermon, on the “Danger of Opposing Religion”; see Ser- 
mons, I, 219. 

25 Footnote to line 149. The italics do not appear in the original. 

26 Sermons, 1, 436. 
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Triumph of Infidelity had said the same thing more forcefully 
years before, when he characterized irreligion as 


Whate’er sustains, or flatters sinning man; 
Whate’er can conscience of her thorns disarm; 
Or calm, at death’s approach, the dread alarm; 
Whate’er like truth, with error cheats mankind; 
Whate’er, like virtue, taints with vice the mind.?7 


When we turn to Timothy Dwight’s verse we might expect to 
find that parallels in word and phrase become more pertinent. But 
this is not quite the case. We are handicapped from the start be- 
cause Dwight is in all his verse so admittedly derivative, so reminis- 
cent of his poetic mentors of England, that he never develops a dis- 
tinctive and recognizable poetic tone of his own. What he says in 
one poem may sound like what he says in another only partly be- 
cause each is written by the same man: two different writers, each 
stemming as he stemmed from Pope and Pope’s imitators, might 
sound equally alike. Of Dwight’s productions in verse, perhaps 
most similar to the sour and intolerant couplets of The Triumph 
of Infidelity are portions of Greenfield Hill, published in 1795, and 
of the “Epistle to Col. Humphreys,” written in 1785. In both he 
exhibits a harsh, almost unhealthy tone of pious indignation 
against the immoralities of Europe. In both he slashes unmerci- 
fully against those whose conduct does not rise true to his own rigid 
standard. As we read passages from these acknowledged products 
of the clergyman’s pen, we are convinced that Timothy Dwight 
certainly was capable of writing such belligerent satire as appeared 
in The Triumph of Infidelity.** And we pause for a moment over 
the consideration that there were few, if any others in New England 
with the same bitter capability. 

But, as we read on, comparing laboriously from page to page, we 
find an almost total absence of opportunities to pounce on a pas- 
sage with confidence that here we have found a convincing parallel. 
The tone is often the same; the spirit of righteous scandal-monger- 
ing often appears: the very tempo of Dwight’s lines convinces us 

27 Lines 252-256. 

28 If the New Year's verses full of “bitter invective against all frenchmen in- 
novaters and infidels,” which Dwight read to William Dunlap in January, 1797, 


had survived, they might furnish interesting parallels. They were, however, 
never published (see Dunlap, Diary, 1, 207). 
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that he must have been the anonymous author. For concrete ex- 
amples, however, with which to pin down our conviction, we must 
satisfy ourselves by suggesting that such a couplet from Greenfield 
Hill as 


O slavery! laurel of the Infernal mind, 
Proud Satan’s triumph over lost mankind,” 


reminds us very much of a couplet from The Triumph of Infidelity: 


Blush, Satan, blush, thou sovereign of mankind, 
When, what thy reptile foes, thou call’st to mind.*° 


And that in the “Epistle to Col. Humphreys” we find: 


The stage, the park, the ring, the dance, the feast, 
Charm the pall’d eye, and lure the loathing taste,** 


which in spirit is not unlike the invective in The Triumph of In- 
fidelity against 


Fine horses, fine pictures, and fine plays, 
And all the finest things of modern days.** 


We come closer, perhaps, when we compare, from the “Epistle to 
Col. Humphreys,” 


Of all the plagues, that rise in human shape, 
Good Heaven! preserve us from the travell’d ape.** 


with these lines from The Triumph of Infidelity: 


Man, that illustrious brute of noblest shape, 
A swine, unbristled, and an untailed ape.* 


But so meagre are our results, so exasperating our search, that we 
almost resent what increasingly seems to us Dwight’s conscious ef- 
fort never exactly to repeat himself,** and thus to keep sealed for- 
ever the secret of his authorship of The Triumph of Infidelity. 


29 Part II, lines 259-260. 

80 Lines 115-116. 

81 In American Poems, Selected and Original (Litchfield, [1793}), 81. 

82 Lines 595-596. 

83 American Poems, 80. 

34 Lines 267-268. 

85 We find, however, in comparing any two of the acknowledged poems of 
Dwight a similar lack of parallelism in expression. He seems seldom to have 
plagiarized from himself: in this he differs from his two chief contemporaries, 
Joel Barlow and Philip Freneau. 
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Before we can dogmatically assert that Timothy Dwight did 
write The Triumph of Infidelity, we shall undoubtedly demand 
evidence more tangible and incontrovertible than any offered 
above. Until such evidence presents itself, however, we may rest 
our present confident assumption of his authorship on the testi- 
mony of his contemporaries, on parallelisms in thought between 
this and known attacks by Dwight on irreligion, and on the few 
tenuous examples of parallelism of expression between this and the 
satirical portions of his known writings in verse. No one of these 
constitutes, by itself, sufficient proof of his authorship; yet, taken 
together, they offer evidence too formidable to be broken down by 
the mere statement that Dwight did “not acknowledge” the pro- 
duction. 


NEW ENGLAND THROUGH FRENCH EYES 
FIFTY YEARS AGO 


CARL J. WEBER 


N Friday morning, June 11, 1897, the Portland Daily Press, 
appeared with a long article (dated from South Berwick, 
Maine, June 10) beginning: “The traditional oldest inhabitant 
cannot remember any such storm in June as we are having now. 
It has rained continually since early Wednesday evening, and it is 
still at it. It is not merely raining, but it is pouring down as if from 
huge buckets.” , 
That storm of fifty years ago is probably recalled by few present 
readers of this QUARTERLY. Even more probable is it that no reader 
of these pages has read the French contemporary account of that 
storm as printed in Paris. If Choses et Gens d’ Amérique (1898) and 
Nouvelle-France et Nouvelle-Angleterre (1899)—both of them writ- 
ten by Madame Therése Blanc-Bentzon and published in Paris by 
Calmann Lévy—have received any attention in New England, I do 
not know when or where. Nor would they now enjoy the faint 
candle-glow of the present examination, were it not for the recent 
discovery of a series of letters, penned by a well-known New Eng- 
land author, letters which now enable us to identify certain mys- 
terious initials in those Parisian publications of half a century ago. 
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The earlier of the two books, Choses et Gens d’ Amérique, re- 
printed a journalistic report which had first appeared as an article 
in the Revue des deux Mondes.' The article began with a letter: 


Dear S. . . .: We will be glad to receive thee and thy friend from 
France. On the day that thee names, I will meet thee at the sta- 
tion and I hope that thee will have good weather for thy visit. 


Ever thy friend parE 


“Such was the note,” continues the article, “that Miss S. J. received 
one morning. . .. This note might give the uninitiated the idea that 
a certain familiarity existed between her and ‘Henry’ . . . [but she] 
.-- is only a fairly near neighbor and a very old acquaintance. . . .” 
It is impossible to say what guesses, if any, readers of fifty years 
ago may have made regarding “Henry” and “Miss S. J.,” but the 
recently discovered letters make it clear that the “S. J.” of Choses 
et Gens was Sarah Orne Jewett and that “Henry” was Elder Henry 
Green, who had joined the Shaker colony at Alfred, Maine, in 1858. 
Madame Blanc’s report of her visit to New England attracted at- 
tention in France, partly because of its title “Communism in 
America.” Fifty years later, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions was busy in New England, trying to purge itself of communis- 
tic influences, and the State C.I.O. in Massachusetts was barring 
Communists from office.? But in 1897 New England communism was 
apparently harmless enough, and Madame Blanc, in crossing the 
ocean to study it at close range, gave no evidence of fear that she 
was dealing with a dangerous subject. Her remarks on commu- 
nism are, in fact, of slight interest today, even in the light of recent 
developments; but what she had to say about the features of New 
England life which struck her attention half a century ago are 
worth recalling. Since French women were not welcomed, in her 
day, as contributors to Parisian periodicals, Madame Blanc found 
it desirable to conceal her sex by signing herself “Th. Bentzon,” 
leaving it to readers to guess whether it was a Thomas or a 
Theodore, rather than Therése, who was writing. 
Madame Blanc came to America by the St. Lawrence route. She 
1“Communism in America” by Th. Bentzon, which appeared in the Revue 
des deux Mondes (356: n.s.144: 300-335), November 15, 1897, was reprinted in 
Choses et Gens, 49-109; and Madame Blanc-Bentzon’s travel notes “In New Eng- 
land,” first printed in the Revue (362: n.s.150: 542-587), December 1, 1899, were 


published in Nouvelle-France et Nouvelle-Angleterre, 229-320. 
2 See the New York Times, Sunday, December 22, 1946. 
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left Montreal for Maine on May 25, 1897, and after a slow railroad 
journey, arrived at South Berwick, where “Miss S. J.” received her. 
I translate Madame Blanc’s description of the Maine village: 


South Berwick has had the good fortune to produce a writer who 
knows how to interest old and young alike, and to interest them in 
people who are quite different from what an ignorant outside 
world imagines them to be. The American people in general are a 
mixed lot, rather common, very hardy, and of mixed origins; but if 
you read the sketches of Sarah Jewett you will see that the character 
of the citizens of New England is above all dignified. The epithet 
“dignified” often occurs in her writings and it expresses better 
than any other the aspirations, the bearing, and the conduct of each 
individual. Even the appearance of the village of South Berwick 
is distinguished. On the wide avenues which take the place of 
streets, the houses are not aligned one opposite the other, but are 
scattered here and there and surrounded by flower-gardens which 
border the hedges. 

The house in which I lived, at the entrance to the village, fronted 
on a little square with a delightful provincial aspect, one in which 
the trees play such a decorative réle as to make one surprised to see 
electric lights illuminating this pretty corner of the countryside. At 
night the foliage embroidered delicate and mobile Chinese shadow- 
pictures upon the white window-shades of my room, and I could 
not stop admiring them. 


Madame Blanc had been in America before, but, even so, she was 
astonished at the apparent absence of peasants and farm-workers. 
In her eyes 


... all the houses looked like the homes of well-to-do middle-class 
people. All the men looked like middle-class men; and as for the 
women, they were all, without exception, dressed like ladies. Yet I 
was told that these well-dressed creatures were mill-hands. In fact, 
South Berwick is inhabited chiefly by well-paid artisans. What used 
to be called “good society”—the old sea-captains, the old maids 
whose amusing follies and antiquated manners make us smile in 
the sketches of Miss Jewett—these have almost entirely disap- 
peared ..., leaving behind, in the oldest residences, a certain exotic 
background: porcelain from China, glass-ware from Venice, pre- 
cious objects brought from afar. . . . 

The Piscataqua, . . . a charming river, . .. bounds Maine on the 
west and follows its [southwestern] border near South Berwick and 
Salmon Falls. It flows among woods and pastures . . . which are of 
great size. . . . Horses gallop about at liberty. The solitude is ab- 
solute: not a human being to be seen. . .. Rural life in America does 
not have the picturesque aspect which it has kept with us... . 
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I do not know anything more delightful than to ride behind two 
good horses through the incomparable pine forests of Maine. . . . 
Through the screen of branches, the blueish surface of the Piscata- 
qua appears from time to time, and a gap in the evergreen wall lets 
us see a white ribbon of road stretching on ahead, as if it were 
floating among the foliage. 


At one spot where the carpeting of pine needles was more marked 
than elsewhere, “Miss S. J.” told her French guest: “This is where 
we come in December to cut our Christmas trees and the ever- 
green boughs with which we fill our homes and churches during 
the holidays.” Madame Blanc continues: 


The horses, who are used to this exercise, patiently push back the 
branches that occasionally bar their passage. . . . The little carriage 
rolls silently over the moss, and my friend steps down from time to 
time to remove, with a skilled and strong hand, some obstacle or 
other. Life in the open air gives American women, whether they are 
ladies or not, a vigor which their sex is not believed to be capable 
of, in countries . . . where women are not yet allowed to rely on 
themselves. 

The beauty of the pine woods and the pastures ought not, how- 
ever, to lead me to speak slightingly about the coast, with its deep 
bays, its promontories, its islands, and its salt marshes. . . . 


Shortly after Therése Bentzon’s arrival at South Berwick, Sarah 
Orne Jewett began making arrangements to drive her to Alfred for 
a week-end visit to the communal colony of Shakers in that village. 
She wrote: 


Dear Elder Henry, Tuesday June 8th [1897] 


You have been so kind as to say that you would let me come again 
sometime to visit the Family, and I write to ask if you could con- 
veniently entertain me for a day and night now? I have a friend 
staying with me: a French lady: Madame Blanc—who has a great 
desire to visit one of your societies. ... Madame Blanc would like 
very much to see your Sunday worship if it were possible, and for 
that reason, if we come, I think we had better spend Saturday night 
and part of Sunday. You will find Madame Blanc sincerely inter- 
ested and reverent. I think you would all enjoy seeing her very 
much. She speaks English very well. 

Will you be so kind as to send me a word as soon as you can so that 
I may make other plans in case this is inconvenient for you at this 
time. 
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With kind regards to all the Family and remembering my former 


visit with pleasure 
Yours very truly 


S. O. Jewett*® 


Elder Henry promptly replied—in words that have survived only in 
the French form given them by Madame Blanc in the letter which 
I have translated back into English on page 386 above. 

“A visit to the Shakers,” Therése Bentzon later declared, “had for 
me the interest of a kind of pilgrimage. . . . Elder Henry's letter 
therefore filled me with joy. . . . But, at the very moment of our in- 
tended departure, a cataclysm broke loose and kept us prisoners. 
For three days and two nights we were deluged by incessant and 
furious rain.” The newspapers of southern Maine called it the 
worst storm in years. The Daily Eastern Argus of Portland reported 
(on June 11) that the Boston & Maine Railroad was “completely 
tied up by wash-outs.”* The Portland Daily Press stated that at 
South Berwick the brook which furnished the power for the saw- 
mill had overflowed its banks and had undermined the railroad 
bridge, so that, at the northern end of the bridge, the railroad 
rested on nothing. “There are at least half a dozen places between 
the bridge and the South Berwick station where for several feet one 
rail has no support whatever.” * The Lewiston Evening Journal re- 
ported that the storm had worked “sad havoc.” The rain had fallen 
“with great violence,” and “at intervals the water seemed to be 
precipitated in streams instead of drops.”* Details of the damage 
occupied much of the front page of the Portland Daily Advertiser 
for June 10: 


The railroads suffered most severely. . .. Wrecks occurred at Exe- 
ter and Seabrook. . . . There was a serious break in a log-boom at 


Bellows Falls, Vermont, whereby twelve million feet of logs were 


3 This letter and all the others by Miss Jewett which are quoted in this article 
are now in the Colby College Library, Waterville, Maine. They are here printed 
for the first time. 

4 There is a copy of the Eastern Argus in the University of Maine Library. I 
am indebted to Librarian Louis T. Ibbotson for a transcript of the article. 

5 From the copy of the Daily Press in the Portland Public Library. The tran- 
script was kindly supplied by Mrs. Alice Merriam, Reference Librarian. 

® Copy of the Journal in the Maine Historical Society at Portland. The tran- 
script of the front-page article of June 10, 1897, was kindly supplied by Miss 
Marian B. Rowe, Librarian. 
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released. These rushed down the river to Turners Falls, Massachu- 
setts, where another boom held eighty million feet. . .. The second 
boom parted and the combined drive of logs was carried away. .. . 
At Dover, N. H., the Cocheco Mills were compelled to suspend 
operations, and at Amesbury, Mass., work was impeded by flooded 
cellars." 

None of these contemporary American accounts of the storm 
makes any attempt, however, to describe those aspects of the scene 
which caught the eye of the Frenchwoman who happened to find 
herself at the very center of the violent downpour. Her description 
is therefore worth rescuing from the faded French pages of fifty 
years ago: 


We had at first intended to drive by carriage to Alfred, but when 
the storm had stopped twisting the branches of the hundred-years- 
old elms which make such magnificent avenues out of the two or 
three streets of South Berwick, and when the high water had begun 
to recede, we saw that our plan to drive was impracticable. All com- 
munications were broken. I shall never forget the extraordinary 
aspect, on the occasion of our first experimental sortie, of the 
afflicted countryside, where the streets of the town had become 
lakes and torrents. . . . 

A strong odor of torn and crushed vegetation came from the leafy 
branches that had been cast like a thick carpet upon the roads, onto 
which the greatly swollen streams of the neighborhood burst and 
roared under the carriage-wheels, as they sank into the mud at every 
step of the horses. The tender light green of the fields and the dark 
verdure of the forests had now a velvety softness without equal, and 
there was an almost metallic brightness everywhere. It seemed as if 
everything had come out washed, polished, renovated, at the hands 
of nature. Great splashes of blue, caused by the profusion of iris, 
enameled the ravines. Prickly debris from bramble-bushes at times 
barred our passage. Fields were submerged. The modest falls of the 
river, which ordinarily turn the wheels of the mills, were in com- 
plete revolt: they raised their voices as if to rival the uproar at 
Niagara. ... 

Above all this there was a still-menacing sky, from which hot 
rays of sunshine streamed down between leaden clouds. A tempting 
sign-post announced that Alfred was only twenty miles away; but 
we had to wait until the railroad track had been repaired before 
we could make the trip, and then only with a long detour by way 
of Rochester. 


* Copy of the Daily Advertiser in the American Antiquarian Society library, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. I am indebted to Mr. Clifford K. Shipton for a tran- 
script of the front-page article. 
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By the time that the railroad bridge at South Berwick had been 
repaired, Sarah Orne Jewett had exchanged further letters with 
Elder Henry. He suggested that the ladies come to Alfred on Mon- 
day, June 14. But on that day Miss Jewett had to write: 


Dear Elder Henry 

Madame Blanc and I hope to take the morning train for Al- 
fred tomorrow by [way of] Rochester. I am sorry that I could not 
manage to come today, and we were much disappointed at having 
to give up our plan for Sunday. I think that we had better stay 
over night if it is convenient for you, but I hope that you and the 
good sisters will not make yourselves any extra trouble for us. 


Yours very truly 
S. O. JEwETT 

At the time of this projected visit the Shakers had been es- 
tablished at Alfred for over a hundred years. Both Miss Jewett and 
her French guest were well informed about the history of the So- 
ciety. We can assume, therefore, that they knew that two English 
Quakers, James Wardley and his wife Jane, separated from the 
orthodox Quaker faith about two hundred years ago and attracted 
to themselves a group of spiritualists who believed in the second 
coming of Christ. In 1758 Ann Lee joined this group of “Shaking 
Quakers” presided over the Wardleys, and in 1774, on the eve 
of the American Revolution, she and eight companions emigrated 
to America. They established a Shaker colony at Mount Lebanon, 
twenty-five miles from Albany. Ann Lee adopted as her “son” James 
Whittaker, who became the “Father” of the society. In 1785 Father 
Whittaker visited Alfred, Maine—apparently his only visit to this 
state—and a society of Shakers was subsequently organized there. 
A meetinghouse was erected in 1794 and houses and shops were 
built in 1795 and 1796. The raising and spinning of flax enabled 
this colony to become, by 1875, a large and prosperous communal 
society. It had, however, reached its peak. By the time of Miss 
Jewett’s visits, its population had already begun to decline.* 

8 After Miss Jewett’s death the decline accelerated. “In the year 1925 there 
were but thirty-five members [left; and when, by April 1931, this number had 
been reduced to] only fifteen, . . . for financial reasons . . . it [was] deemed best 
for the Shakers [at Alfred] to join those at New Gloucester [Maine]. . . . Gone are 
the mill workers, closed and dilapidated the mills.”—Edward F. Dow: A Por- 


trait of the Millennial Church of Shakers: University of Maine Studies, Second 
Series, No. 19. (Orono, Maine, August 1931.) 
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On Tuesday, June 15, 1897, then, Madame Blanc and Miss 
Jewett set out on their circuitous ride from South Berwick to Al- 
fred. I translate Therése Bentzon’s account of the trip: 


The coach in which we shortly found ourselves was not the par- 
lor-car of the main lines. . . . The seats for two, arranged on both 
sides of an aisle, were occupied by farmers. . . . The costume of a 
Shaker woman seated in front of us was all the more noticeable be- 
cause in America nothing about the clothing betrays one’s pro- 
fession. She wore a very straight brown dress and a large necker- 
chief, pinned somewhat the way our peasants pin theirs. A tight 
tunnel-shaped hat of the same color as her dress made her face as 
invisible as would the head-dress of a nun. There was, in fact, 
something monastic about her attire. Not once did she turn her 
head. ... 

She got out at the same station at which we alighted. . . . Elder 
Henry was there waiting for us, standing at his horse’s head. He 
came towards us with a good deal of affable dignity, his hand out- 
stretched. He was a middle-aged man whose whole attitude ex- 
pressed authority. His remarkably intelligent face struck me, be- 
cause of its inquiring and penetrating look from behind spectacles. 
... With nothing of the ascetic about it, his face could have been 
that of a student or of a man of affairs. The callous hands were 
those of a workman. ... 

We took our places in Elder Henry’s buggy, and while we were 
driving through the little town of Alfred, he took pleasure in point- 
ing out for our admiration the brand-new court-house and the 
pretty, middle-class houses that line the shady street. . . . 

The Shakers here at Alfred have three thousand acres of well- 
cultivated land, but this cultivation is not easily accomplished. Our 
guide told us, with a sigh, that they are very short of hands. The 
Shakers no longer recruit new members as they once did. The so- 
ciety at Alfred is one of the order whose population has suffered the 
most rapid decrease. Today it numbers only two “families.” . . . 
These spiritual families are ordinarily made up of from thirty to 
eighty persons. . . . 

Two Eldresses came cordially to greet us. I have rarely seen more 
sympathetic faces: the purity, the freshness of first youth, survived 
under the wrinkles, which no evil experience had deepened. Their 
eyes were clear, as if lighted up by the spirit. I would like to paint 
Eldress Harriet, so distinguished-looking in her gray alpaca frock, 
with its little pleats pressed flat all around her waist. She was as 
thin and as straight as a rush, her big pinafore of the same material 
as her dress, her silk handkerchief with its points oddly raised 
above her belt, her cap transparent like that of Holbein’s wife. All 
the Shaker women, except the novices, wear this projecting head- 
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dress, which confines and conceals their hair, tied underneath by a 
black ribbon, and which severely frames their cheeks as far as the 
chin. 

iKldress Lucinda, slender, very tall, more vigorous, was dressed in 
red-brown. She wore the same kind of pleated skirt, the same open 
neckerchief over a guimpe of dazzling whiteness. Her fine black 
eyes shone like the eyes of twenty years in a face somewhat parch- 
meat-like. . .. 

One felt that Eldress Harriet is the leader par excellence. I was 
told that she is related to Stonewall Jackson . . . , and we said to 
each other, my friend and I, that this frail woman of seventy must 
have in her the same stuff of which that general was made. . . . 

The conversation between Elder Henry and my friend was 
[among other things] about . . . the improved progress of the Shaker 
schools. On the subject of books, there was sympathetic talk about 
the celebrated novelist, Howells, who had painted a Shaker vil- 
lage in one of his finest books, The Undiscovered Country. ... 

Eldress Harriet has been a Shaker ever since she was ten years 


old. In Maine . . . she renders a great service by reason of her ex- 
perience in educational and business affairs. . . . She has friends 
everywhere. 


Eldress Harriet N. Coolbroth had come to Alfred as a child of 
eleven.® She was able to give Madame Blanc a number of officially 
printed pamphlets dealing with the Shaker belief and history. 

When it came time for the evening meal, Sarah Orne Jewett and 
Therése Bentzon dined alone, in a little room reserved for guests. 
After the meal they rejoined the Shaker company. 


Elder Henry asked my friend to tell about a voyage to the Antil- 
les which she had recently taken, and she delivered her account 
with a good deal of verve. The Shaker women were keenly inter- 
ested. ... 

At half past nine, all the lights had to be out. . . . S. J. and I went 
up to our little twin-bedded room on the second floor . . . and fell 
asleep to the plaintive and monotonous cradle-song of the whip- 

r-will. . . . At five o'clock [the next morning] the sound of the 
chapel-bell woke us up. . . . 

I had seen only the walls of the Shaker church . . . but S. recalled 
having been inside, when she was present at some religious dances 
of a very grand character which were held in this large church. To 
me, it seemed quite like a barn; but in her puritan eyes, it is im- 
posing, by reason of its very bareness. “Yes,” said one of the sisters, 
“you watched the dances in the right spirit, but many came just to 


® See Portland Press Herald, April 25, 1931. 
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make fun of us. So now, we try to avoid, as much as possible, making 
a spectacle of ourselves.” . . . 

In the morning . . the time came to say good-bye. . . . 

“Will you take us all with you to Paris?” said Elder Henry to me, 
with a smile. 

“Gladly,” I replied; “whenever you wish!” 

“Oh!” he responded. . . . “I was speaking figuratively. You must 
carry us in your heart.” 


Elder Henry’s buggy was again called into service. He drove 
the ladies back to the railroad station, and shortly Madame Bent- 
zon took her last look at whai she called “this mystical Arcadia.” 
As the train rolled away, she made a mental note of one significant 
conclusion to which she had come. It later found expression in the 
Revue: 


The opinion of the Shakers is that, if children in general were 
brought up as the Shaker children are, the prisons would soon be 
empty. But perhaps the universities would be empty too. For the 
disciples of Ann Lee are afraid of excessive intellectual develop- 
ment. 


Upon her return to France, Madame Blanc-Bentzon set down 
some general observations on New England and on the people she 
had met there. 


On May 30, a day devoted to the memory of American soldiers who 
had given their lives, I had an opportunity to see, gathered together 
in one group, several types of people who are characteristic of this 
part of the world. A touching custom has gradually become estab- 
lished since the Civil War. In each locality the men who took part 
in the war and who still survive go to the cemetery to decorate the 


graves of their comrades. . . . The veterans form a company and 
march to the cemetery with military step. Their appearance is 
eminently “respectable.” . . . There are carpenters, blacksmiths, 


farmers, folk whom we call “ordinary people,” and there is a doctor 
among them. 


Therése Bentzon observed another thing. “One no longer hears 
the interminable theological discussions which were the favorite 
pastime of the Puritans,” but she was none the less impressed by 
the fact that “there is still a substantial portion of puritanism in 
the amalgam out of which contemporary America has come.” She 
told her French readers that in America “there is a general look of 
prosperity everywhere.” But in her memories of South Berwick, 
Maine, it was neither the church with its substantial portion of 
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puritanism nor the prosperous spinning-mills that stood out as 
most distinctive and characteristic of the New England scene. In 
this secluded village, close to the dam built across the Piscataqua 
river, “a little granite building, set very high, dominates with its 
superior dignity the wooden structures around it. Proud of its 
tower, its monumental porch, and the beautiful stained-glass win- 
dows which adorn its halls and reading-rooms, this is the Library.” 
She knew nothing like it in Europe. 

Upon the publication of Madame Blanc’s article, Miss Jewett 
called it to the attention of Elder Henry: 


Boston, 31 December 1898 
Dear Elder Henry, 

I thank you for your kind letter. . . . 

I have hoped to be able to send you a copy of the French review 
in which Madame Blanc gave some reminiscences of our visit to 
your Family with some very sympathetic accounts of the Shaker 
belief and history. . . . Of course a foreigner may make mistakes 
easily, and [she] often uses a word in quite another sense from our 
sense of it, but I am sure that you will find much to enjoy. I thought 
that I could get some spare copies easily (I borrowed the copy which 
I read) but it seems that the review is only sent to its regular sub- 
scribers in America. I have serit to France for one for you, which is 
likely to be here sometime next month. ... 

Madame Blanc writes me that she has had a great many letters 
about the paper and that it has seemed to interest many readers in 
France. .. . You will understand how her account of our visit made 
me live it over again, but I have always remembered it with great 
pleasure. 

Please remember me most affectionately to all my kind friends. 
I hope indeed to come again, as you kindly invite me, with my 
sister. 

Yours most sincerely, S. O. Jewett 
When Elder Henry Green eventually saw the article by “Th. Bent- 
zor,” he was puzzled and wrote Miss Jewett to ask about the name. 
On January 26 [1899] she replied from Boston: 


Dear Elder Henry, 

... 1 do not wonder that you were confused by hearing of Mrs. 
Bentzon! but Madame Blanc is almost better known as Th. (or 
Therése) Bentzon, which is her writing name as George Eliot was 
the writing name of Mrs. Lewes. [Sic] Only in this case Bentzon was 
a family name to which our friend had a right. . . . She is usually 
called Madame Blanc-Bentzon, though here in America where 
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double names are not so common as in Europe she was usually 
called plain Madame Blanc. She was born Therése de Solens, 
daughter of Count de Solens—but I must not confuse you with 
any more French names. 

I had a very kind letter from dear Eldress Harriet not long ago. 
. . . Please remember me affectionately to all my friends, and write 
whenever you think I can . . . help you in any way. 

Yours very truly 


S. O. JEweTT 

Elder Henry acted on this invitation. In the years that followed 
—Miss Jewett had a decade more to live—further letters were ex- 
changed and Henry Green kept them all. When the Shaker colony 
at Alfred was at last dispersed, these letters survived, to suggest the 
outlines of a quiet chapter in the lives of two authors, one in France 
and one in New England. Their mild interest in Shaker commu- 
nism will remind some readers of the still earlier visit to America 
of another European interested in socialism. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son once reported: “Robert Owen . . . came hither from England 
in 1845, and read lectures. . .. He had not the least doubt that he 
had hit on a right and perfect socialism.” *° But when he was asked: 
“Well, Mr. Owen, who is your disciple? How many men are there 
possessed of your views who will remain after you are gone?” his 
reply was: “Not one.” And of the Shakers at Alfred there remains 
“not one.” 


DAVY CROCKETT VISITS BOSTON 


Cc, GRANT LOOMIS 


AVY Crockett belongs properly to American heroic myth, as 
recent studies remind us.’ Even in his own time, the famous 
Colonel was more familiar to his contemporaries in his super- 
human aspects than he was in his true stature. His symbolic por- 
trait created on the basis of the hyperbolic accentuation of back- 
woods’ hardihood impressed the people of his age, particularly dur- 
ing the last six years of his life. Many hands contributed to the 
Crockett myth, and Davy himself was not laggard in the making of 
his alter ego. Numerous anecdotes, some fabulous, some real, were 
10 R. W. Emerson, Letters and Biographical Sketches (Boston, 1887), 326-327. 


1 Constance Rourke, Davy Crockett (New York, 1934), and R. M. Dorson, 
Davy Crockett, American Comic Legend (New York, 1939). 
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told about the hunter from Tennessee. Many of these stories in ex- 
aggerated form found place in the newspapers and almanacs of the 
time. The flaming glory of a hero’s death merely stamped the im- 
pressions of abnormal greatness more firmly upon the public imag- 
ination. The saga continued to grow during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, although the essential elements were clearly established prior 
to the Civil War. 

Crockett made a tour to the cities of Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston and their environs in the spring of 1834, during his last 
term in Congress. Before his appearance in the Bay State, Davy was 
known to the people of Boston in his fictional aspects only. The 
Daily Evening Transcript served as a source for the dissemination 
of several popular stories, all of which emphasized the braggart 
demi-god. For example, on June 21, 1833, the following item was 
printed: 


During the Colonel's first winter in Washington (1828), a cara- 
van of wild animals was brought to the city and exhibited. Large 
crowds attended the exhibition; and prompted by common curios- 
ity, one evening Col. Crockett attended. 

“I had just got in,” said he, “the house was very much crowded, 
and the first thing I noticed was two wild cats in a cage. Some ac- 
quaintance asked me, ‘if they were like the wild cats in the back- 
woods,’ and as I was looking at them, one turned over and died. 
The keeper ran up and threw some water on it. Said I, ‘stranger, 
you are wasting time. My looks kills them things—and you had bet- 
ter hire me to go out here, or I will kill every varmint you've got.’ 
While I was talking, the lion began to roar. Said I, ‘turn him out, 
turn him out, I can whip him for a ten dollar bill, and the zebra 
may kick occasionally during the fight.’ This created some fun, and 
then I went to another part of the room, where a monkey was riding 
a pony. I was looking on, and some member said, “Crockett, don’t 
that monkey favor G. Jackson?’ ‘No,’ said I, ‘but I'll tell you who it 
does favor. It looks like one of your boarders, Mr. — of Ohio.’ There 
was a burst of laughter at my saying so, and upon turning around, 
I saw Mr. — of Ohio, within about three feet of me. I was in a right 
awkward fix, but I bowed to the company and told ’em ‘I had either 
slandered the monkey or Mr. — of Ohio, and if they would tell me 
which, I would beg pardon.’ The thing passed off, and the next 
morning as I was walking the pavement before my door, a member 
came up to me and said, ‘Crockett, Mr. — is going to challenge you.’ 
Said I, “Well, tell him I am a fighting fowl. I s’pose if I am chal- 
lenged, I have a right to choose my weapons?’ “Oh, yes,’ said he. 
“Tell him that I will fight him with bows and arrows.’ ” 
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Five months later, November 21, another account of Crockett’s ac- 
tivities in Washington entitled “Colonel Crockett’s Dinner with 
President Adams,” found a place in the Transcript: 


“The first thing I did,” said Davy, “after I got to Washington, 
was to go to the President's. Says I, ‘Mr. Adams, I’m Mr. Crockett 
from Tennessee.’ ‘So,’ says he, ‘how d’ye do, Mr. Crockett?’ and he 
shook me by the hand, although he know’d I went the whole hog 
for Jackson. If he didn’t, I wish I may be shot. Not only that, but 
he sent me a printed ticket to dine with him. I've got it in my pocket 
yet. (Here the printed ticket was exhibited for the admiration of 
the whole company.) I went to dinner, and I walked all round the 
long table, looking for something that I liked. At last I took my 
seat just beside a fat goose, and I helped myself to as much of it as 
I wanted. But I hadn’t took three bites, when I looked away up the 
table at a man they called Tash (attache). He was talking French 
to a woman on t’other side of the table. He dodged his head and 
she dodged her’s, and then they got to drinking wine across the 
table. But when I looked back again my plate was gone, goose and 
all. So I just cast my eyes to t’other end of the table, and sure 
enough, I seed a white man walking off with my plate. I says, ‘Hello, 
Mister, bring back my plate.’ He fetched it back in a hurry as you 
may think; and when he set it down before me, how do you think 
it was? Licked as clean as my hand. If it wasn’t, I wish I may be shot. 
Says he, “What will you have, sir?’ And says I, “You may well say 
that, after stealing my goose.’ And he began to laugh. Then says I, 
‘Mister, laugh if you please, but I don’t half like such tricks upon 
travelers.’ I then filled my plate with bacon and greens; and when- 
ever I looked up or down the table, I held on to my plate with my 
left hand. When we were all done eating, they cleared everything 
off the table, and took away the table cloth. And what do you 
think? There was another cloth under it. If there wasn’t, I wish I 
may be shot. Then I saw a man coming along carrying a great glass 
thing, something like a candlestick. It was stuck full of little glass 
cups, with something in them that looked good to eat. Says I, 
‘Mister, bring that thing here.’ Thinks I, let’s taste them first. They 
were mighty sweet and good, so I took six of ’em. If I didn’t, I wish I 
may be shot.”’* 


Boston took Davy Crockett to its heart when he arrived there 
on the third of May, and he, in turn, was completely satisfied with 
his reception. “When I arrived, I knew no one, but in a short time 

2 See also the anecdote in the issue of November go, 1833. On January 8, 1834, 
the Transcript notes: Colonel Crockett is having his portrait taken. “Some men,” 


says he, “are immortalized by their painters; but the painters are to be im- 
mortalized by me.” 
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I made many acquaintances, and, indeed, was very kindly treated 
by every person I met. There is a great deal of friendly feeling with 
the eastern people; and folks need not go out of Boston to find 
rale (sic) hospitality.”* Between his arrival and his departure (May 
g), the Colonel was kept busy. His headquarters were at the Tre- 
mont, “lately built.” He saw all the sights worth seeing in the Bos- 
ton area, including an overnight trip to Lowell to view the marvel 
of the mills. On the evening of the fifth, he addressed the Young 
Whigs. All these matters appear in Davy’s account, as well as the 
speech which he made at the Whig dinner. On May 6, the Tran- 
script commented about this dinner which was held at Gallegher’s. 
In the half hour’s oration, the editors were struck by the “plain, 
honest, and simple expressions,” and remarked, “The stories that 
have been told of him are ridiculous and wanton exaggerations.” 
In the same vein, two of the toasts were printed: 


COL. CROCKETT: The patriotic and fearless man—the honest son 
of the West. He is welcome among the sons of the Pilgrims. 


THE PATRIOT’S PRAYER: Heaven send those who want office to 
Davy Jones’s locker—those who want honesty, to Davy Crockett’s. 


The revelation of the man instead of the myth changed the opin- 
ion of the Transcript in the notices which were printed about 
Crockett after his visit. These later anecdotes have the ring of truth, 
and we find no more stories of the type which were printed in 1833. 
The Transcript favored the genuine man instead of the character 
of his legend. 


1. The Intelligencer of Friday remarks, that the appointment of 
the Post Office Committee brought forth the following from Col. 
Crockett: “The appointment of this Committee puts him in mind 
of what sometimes happens away up yonder in his country. A bear 
will catch a stray hog on the outskirts of a plantation, and devour 
him entirely, from snout to tail, except his bones. The owner of the 
plantation, mightily wroth at this depredation, when he finds it 
out, will load his rifle, mount a tree, and, perched in it all night 
long, will watch the place where the bear had eat up his hog.” (July 
8, 1834). 

2. Among the toasts with which the country has been overflow- 
ing for some weeks past, we have seen none that “goes ahead” of 
Col. Crockett’s candid and honest sentiment to the citizens of Co- 


8 See Chapters III and IV of An Account of Colonel Crockett’s Tour to the 
North and Down East (Philadelphia, 1835). 
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lumbia, on his passage through that place from Philadelphia: “God 
bless you,” says the Colonel, “for I can’t.” (July 31, 1834). 

3. Immortality of Col. Crockett. When the name of any person 
is accounted of sufficient importance to be conferred on negroes, 
dogs, horses, steamboats, omnibuses, and locomotive engines, he 
may be considered as pretty certainly on the road to immortality. 
This is now the case with Col. David Crockett, whose go-head name, 
with great propriety has been, or is about to be, conferred on one 
of the locomotive engines on the Boston and Lowell Railroad. This 
will doubtless be imitated by other locomotives, by steamboats, and 
by race-horses, as indicative of their go-ahead qualities; and will do 
more to secure the immortality of the redoubtable Colonel than 
forty Lives, written by himself or by any of his friends and ad- 
mirers (August 1. 1834). 

4. We learn from one of the Tennessee papers, that while Col. 
Crockett, a few days ago, was addressing the people of Wesley, a 
pert political opponent, with the view of confounding him, handed 
him a ‘coon skin, asking him if it was good fur. The speaker, instead 
oi flying into a passion, deliberately took the skin, blew it, ex- 
amined it, and turning to the owner, dryly remarked, “No, sir, ’tis 
not good fur. My dogs wouldn’t run such a ‘coon, nor bark at a man 
that was fool enough to carry such a skin.” The poor fellow slunk 
away and has not been heard of since. (July 27, 1835). 
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ALLYN BAILEY FORBES 
NOVEMBER 2, 1897—JANUARY 21, 1947 


N the untimely death of ALLYN BatLey Forses, its Director 

for the past seven years, the Massachusetts Historical Society 
has lost an able executive, a discriminating scholar, and a good 
friend. 

Mr. Forbes was born at Taunton and was graduated from 
Amherst College in 1919. He taught at Deerfield Academy for 
five years and then, after obtaining his degree as Master of Arts 
at Harvard in 1927, was a Tutor in History there for three 
years. 

He first served this Society as Acting Editor in 1931-1932, 
when he saw Proceedings, tx1v, and House Journals, xi, 
through the press. Appointed Librarian in September, 1934, 
upon the resignation of Julius Herbert Tuttle, he at once be- 
gan that revision and extension of our catalogue of books, pam- 
phlets, and manuscripts which is still under way. He was un- 
tiring at making acquisitions, both old and new, available to 
students. 

In January, 1940, when he became the first Director of the 
Society, an office which combined the exacting duties of both 
Librarian and Editor, he immediately undertook the reorgani- 
zation of the staff. Thereafter, during his all too brief tenure, 
he edited no fewer than eleven volumes of the publications: 
Proceedings, LXV-LXvII (1940-1945); Winthrop Papers, 1-v 
(1943-1947);House Journals, xvu-xx1 (1940-1946); and assisted 
in the publication of a twelfth: Collections, xxix: Voyages of 
the “Columbia” (1941)—all this besides issuing seventy-six 
numbers of the second series of Photostat Americana (1939- 
1942). 

Meanwhile, as Editor of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts (1931-1946), Mr. Forbes prepared, or supervised the pub- 
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lication of, eight volumes of Transactions and Collections. 
Moreover, as a member of the Board of the New ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY (1933-1947), he not only shared the burden of 
reading contributions, but compiled “A Bibliography of New 
England” for that magazine for eighteen years (1930-1947). 

To his loyal association with his colleagues and his devotion 
to his friends, Mr. Forbes added countless deeds of generosity 
and kindness, of which those who knew him best were often the 
last to learn. 


HAROLD MILTON ELLIS 
AUGUST 2, 1885—MAY 18, 1947 


TUDENTS of American culture suffered a grievous loss in 

the death of HAROLD MILTON ELLIs, a member of the Board 
of the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY since 1932, and its Managing 
Editor for seven years (1938-1944). Since 1919, Mr. Ellis was 
Professor of English at the University of Maine, where he 
served with distinction as Chairman of his Department (1919- 
1946), Director of the Summer School (1925-1930), and as a 
scholarly teacher of American letters. 

Mr. Ellis was born in Belfast, Maine, and was graduated 
from the University of his native state in 1907. A year later he 
proceeded to the degree of Master of Arts at Maine, and after 
further study at Harvard where he obtained the M.a. in 1909, 
he taught at Muhlenberg College (1909-1911). Returning to 
Cambridge to take his doctorate in 1913, Mr. Ellis completed 
a pioneer study of the life of Joseph Dennie, the first doctoral 
dissertation upon a subject in American literature to be ac- 
cepted by the Graduate Faculty at Harvard. 

Before returning to his own Alma Mater, Mr. Ellis taught at 
the University of Texas (1913-1917), and at Trinity College, 
Durham, North Carolina (1917-1919). At Maine he dedicated 
himself to a study of American literature at a time when that 
subject was greatly neglected. His teaching bore fruit in the 
highly competent monographs published as the University of 
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Maine Studies, a series which has placed students of colonial 
literature deeply in his debt. 

Despite heavy burdens as teacher and administrator, Mr. 
Ellis published Joseph Dennie and His Circle (1915), Philenia: 
The Life and Works of Sarah Wentworth Morton (with Emily 
Pendleton, 1931), the Facsimile Text Society edition of The 
Power of Sympathy (1937), The College Book of American 
Literature (with Louise Pound and George Spohn, 1939), and 
The Lay Preacher (1943). Meanwhile, as a Director of the Col- 
lege English Association (1942-1947), he had a bracing in- 
fluence on the standards of teaching in secondary schools and 
colleges. His success as a teacher was not limited to his own Uni- 
versity. As Visiting Professor of American literature at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (1919), University of Chicago (1928), 
University of Michigan (1930), Harvard (1932), and Duke 
(1940), he commanded the admiration of hundreds of students. 

A born editor, Mr. Ellis never altered a manuscript without 
improving it; his judicious suggestions, discriminating taste, 
and friendly encouragement gladdened the hearts of countless 
contributors. Although he was an expert genealogist and a 
zealous antiquarian, his notable tenure as Managing Editor of 
the QUARTERLY was marked by an increase in the number of 
articles bearing upon the history of New England life and let- 
ters during the ninetéenth and twentieth centuries. No one 
who knew Milton Ellis will be surprised to leara that he con- 
tinued to read manuscripts and to teach his classes with charac- 
teristic thoroughness until the last week of his life. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Winthrop Papers. Volume 1, 1645-17649. Edited by Allyn B. Forbes. 
(Boston: The Massachusetts Historical Society. 1947. Pp. xi, 408. 
$5.00.) 


This volume represents the last major editorial task seen through 
the press by the late Allyn Bailey Forbes.t As Librarian of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 1934-1940, and Director since 
1940, and also as Editor of the Colonial Society for fifteen years and 
member of the Board of Editors of this QUARTERLY since 1933, Mr. 
Forbes made a lasting contribution to the historiography of New 
England, of which this definitive edition of the Winthrop Papers 
is perhaps the greatest single monument. By a strange and perhaps 
fitting coincidence, this final volume from his editorial pen con- 
tains accounts of the deaths of the two most notable historical fig- 
ures associated with the beginnings of Massachusetts: John Win- 
throp, who more than any other single man deserves to be called 
the founder of the Bay Colony; and King Charles the First, who 
granted the charter of the Massachusetts Bay Company, and from 
whose religious and political régime the first settlers were trying 
to escape when they began the Great Migration. 

This fifth volume in the series follows the same editorial pro- 
cedures adopted in volumes m1 and tv. The location of the original 
and the place or places of previous publication are fully noted for 
every possible document. Footnotes likewise provide useful explan- 
atory matter or references to supplementary information on per- 
sons and events. The pains which the editor took to make this edi- 
tion as complete as possible are attested by the fact that one-third 
of the items reproduced in this volume have never previously been 
published. Most of them are comparatively short and few are of 
great importance, yet their inclusion brings added value to the 
edition as a whole. 

The years covered by this volume were relatively quiet ones in 
Massachusetts. Few events of consequence took place within the 
Bay Colony to disrupt its pace or distress its leaders. Disputes with 
the neighboring Indians were of a minor nature, now that the Pe- 


1 See the memorial notice on pages 401-402 of this issue of the QUARTERLY. 
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quot War had become a matter of history, and most of the diffi- 
culties which arose had to do with the quarrels of the aborigines 
among themselves, especially between the Mohegans and the Nar- 
ragansetts in Rhode Island and eastern Connecticut. During these 
years as before, Roger Williams proved again and again his use- 
fulness as a means of contact between the whites and the natives 
and as a mediator among the Indians themselves. The most im- 
portant event in the purely domestic life of Massachusetts was the 
“Remonstrance and Humble Petition” of Dr. Robert Child and 
others in 1646, which sought to liberalize the administration of the 
colony and open the way to the introduction of Presbyterianism. 
The Winthrop Papers contain very little directly bearing on this 
threat to the “New England way,” but there are several interesting 
letters from Child to John Winthrop, Jr., written both while “the 
remonstrant” was in prison and after his return to England. These 
letters make clear that, while Child had strongly criticized the 
oligarchy of which the elder Winthrop was a leader and had suf- 
fered for his criticism, he did not let the affair disrupt his cordial 
relations with Winthrop’s son. Linked first by mutual scientific and 
business interests, the two men retained their friendship even after 
Child’s return to the mother country. 

As the editor points out in the Preface, the focus of attention 
shifts in this volume from the first Winthrop to his eldest son and 
namesake. Even before the date of the father’s death half the let- 
ters of these years which have been preserved were written by or to 
the son. It was during these years that the younger Winthrop led in 
the settlement of Nameag or Pequot, later known as New London, 
Connecticut, and took the first steps along the path which was later 
to bring him to the same preéminence in the younger colony which 
his father had occupied in Massachusetts. The reader of this vol- 
ume may well be grateful to the younger man for his move to the 
banks of the Thames for a special reason. The separation of the 
two men led to a frequent and illuminating exchange of letters be- 
tween them, many of which were preserved by the recipient. Since 
the Winthrops were apparently not in the habit of retaining copies 
of the letters they wrote, these exchanges between father and son 
provide a valuable addition to the extant body of each man’s out- 
going correspondence. 

Relatively isolated as the New Englanders were, these papers 
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bring out strikingly their avidity for news from beyond their own 
localities and general area. Again and again they ask each other for 
intelligence of outside happenings; again and again they seize the 
opportunity to report to their correspondents items of interest from 
their own communities and from beyond the seas. These were un- 
happy times in the British Isles and the Puritans of New England 
waited eagerly for letters from friends “at home” to tell them of 
the latest turn of events in the protracted struggles between king 
and parliament, England and Scotland, Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents. While the news which came in letters from overseas was 
seldom very full or detailed, it often did contain comment that casts 
a fresh light upon aspects of the Civil Wars. Students of English 
history might find unexpected profit from a perusal of these papers. 
Few contemporary documents, for example, explain so succinctly 
the perplexities of Englishmen in 1647-1648 as does a letter from 
Sir George Downing to John Winthrop written in March of the 
latter year. Because the situation it describes bears such an un- 
happy parallel to that of the world at large just three centuries 
later, one passage may be quoted here: 


For the state of things heer, it hath been very various, not_only 
in the time of the warre but more since: we having since the sheath- 
ing of that swourd some times enjoyed our lucide intervales, but 
then all hath quickly been o’reclowded, that no mortall eye could in 
the face of things see any thing but ruine. The maine ground (as to 
humane causes) hath been the great divisions among us. For while 
the common enemy was unsubdued, ther was some kind of aggree- 
ment, all knowing that if he prevayled, all without distinction 
should be swallowed up in the common fate, but when he beganne 
to be very low, then everyone bethinks himself, what have I fought 
for all this while, why have I so deeply engaged my self in this un- 
naturall warre? 


Downing then goes on to enumerate the essentially conflicting mo- 
tives which had led various groups to join with each other against 
“the common enemy” but which led them to bitter quarrels with 
each other after the victory was won. Clearly, an allied war, even 
in a domestic conflict, made a mutually satisfactory peace just as 
difficult to attain in the seventeenth century as it seems to do in the 
twentieth. 

New England was an eagerly interested and highly partisan by- 
stander in this controversy, but only a bystander. Though some in- 
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dividuals returned to the mother country and took an active part 
(one of John Winthrop’s sons served in the Parliamentary Army 
and was in action against the Scots), the Puritans of America as a 
whole had no direct share in the conflict and made no direct con- 
tribution to the final victory of their friends the Independents. 
That they rejoiced in the triumph of Cromwell and his colleagues 
is clear, but their own destiny lay in the New World. Freed by God’s 
providence from the menace of interference from king, bishops, or 
Presbyterians, as they thought they were at last, they were ready to 
press forward toward the achievement of that destiny. Under the 
cautious and conservative leadership of such men as the Win- 
throps, the commonwealths of New England in 1649 confidently 
looked forward to a period of peace, freedom, and prosperity. 


LEONARD W. LABAREE. 
Yale University. 


Mémorial des Actes de Il’ Association Canado-Ameéricaine. Par 
Adolphe Robert. (Manchester, N. H.: Avenir National. 1946. 


Pp. 485.) 


M. Robert’s detailed chronicle deals with the history of a single 
organization, but it is an essential document in New England an- 
nals, an interpretation which extends to all aspects of French 
regional tradition in this country. The usual volume-souvenir is 
given over to the incense of partisan praise and self-glorification, 
and obviously, if such were the case in the present instance, no use- 
ful purpose would be served by comment in a serious periodical. 
The fact is, however, that M. Robert treats the shortcomings of the 
Association Canado-Américaine (ACA) as fully and as honestly as 
he recounts its positive achievements. The courageous attitude of 
the book is the more creditable because of its author’s position as 
president of the society since 1936. 

Intended primarily for Franco-Americans, the Mémorial des 
Actes presupposes a certain familiarity with the operation and 
structure of a “national” fraternal society such as the ACA. These 
background factors have been surveyed in the New ENGLAND 
QuartTerzy (xu [1939], 315-332) and in Modern Language Notes 
(Lu [1937], 542-544)- It is sufficient here to recall that the ACA was 
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founded in 1896 as a mutual benefit society, with headquarters 
subsequently established in Manchester, N. H.; that its thirty- 
seven thousand members are divided among upwards of three 
hundred lodges in New England, Quebec Province, and Michigan; 
that its admitted assets approximate $4,500,000, with a valuation 
ratio as high as 130%. The present financial soundness of the ACA 
is a monument to Franco-American vision and frugality. 

M. Robert divides the ACA’s half-century into three periods: 
the formative years of trial and error (tdtonnements, 1896-1919); 
correctives to assure consolidation of an efficient organism (rajuste- 
ments, 1920-1935); relative freedom from material anxiety, and 
substantial progress toward various cultural and economic goals 
(développements,1935— __ ). The fact that the society has had only 
four presidents since its founding has been important for continu- 
ity and stability: M. Robert's three predecessors were Théophile 
Biron (1896-1908), Auguste Brien (1908-1922), Elphége Daignault 
(1922-1936). 

Some charming biographical notes about Biron (pp. 86-89) are 
eloquent as to the woes of the society during the early years: for in- 
stance, the word “actuary” appears nowhere in the records during 
his term as president. An Amoskeag textile foreman, Biron had, 
in addition to a scant six months of formal education, only his 
“jugement, ténacité, opiniatreté” to guide him in the administra- 
tion of the ACA. 

The rather informal business methods which prevailed at the 
beginning were gradually and laboriously corrected, often to the 
accompaniment of resignations: the ACA lost 2800 members be- 
tween 1913 and 1916. Eventually, however, the society aligned itself 
with nationally accepted insurance practices, and became “million- 
aire” in 1923. M. Robert describes these growing pains in pages 
which avoid dullness even while measuring out quantities of 
statistical ammunition. 

Innumerable rafales (“squalls”) of misguided assimilation (some 
call it “Americanization”) have always spurred “hyphenated” ele- 
ments in the United States population toward constructive reas- 
sertions of their ethnic identity. The activities of the ACA have 
proved to be no exception (cf., for example, pp. 79-80, 164-167, 174- 
179). In this connection it is essential to cite the so-called Affaire 
du Rhode-Island, provoked during the 1920's by a Bishop of Provi- 
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dence who proposed to divert Franco-American parish collection 
money to the support of English-language parochial schools (cf. E- 
R. d’Amours, NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, x [1937], 601-603). Some 
sixty pages (at intervals, beginning with p. 225) of the Mémorial 
des Actes are devoted to this problem which deeply wounded many 
sensitive and serious Franco-Americans. The issue involved a con- 
flict between the principle of church authority on the one hand 
and, on the other, the right of a devout community to maintain its 
linguistic and ethnic tradition. For canonical reasons which the 
Mémorial makes clear, the ACA was deprived of official chaplains 
from 1925 to 1936—a penalty which Anglo-Americans may not 
readily appreciate in terms of its far-reaching effect on a society 
composed of French-speaking Catholics. Although for personal 
reasons M. Robert omits a number of relevant details, his review 
of the controversy — discussed very propeily only in terms of its 
violent impact on the ACA — brings the issues into new and sensi- 
ble perspective. Also, his carefully documented commentary has 
the mark of special dignity. 

Since 1900, the Canado-Américain has supplemented the so- 
ciety’s statistical record with remarks on events of French interest 
for all New England. The Mémorial rediscovers frequent oddities 
which have brightened the ACA bulletin over the years. For in- 
stance, as early as 1903, the Canado was running numerous letters 
urging a visionary scheme for Franco-American farming in South 
Carolina. Casual philologists might cope with the convention pic- 
nic of 1901 where expenses were listed for “costumes chez Dozois, 
coton pour shirtwaist, fagon, déplacements, repas, politesses, 
chevaux, programme francais, une pelote, fournitures nécessaires a 
la partie de baseball, et un hack pour les officiers généraux.” There 
is the pathetic détraqué whose betrothed rejected him as an agi- 
tator wher he failed to prove corruption in the ACA. In 1g02 the 
central ofhce admits being frustrated by the problem of a lodge 
deputy who cannot read and a lodge president who cannot write. A 
1909 resolution seeks to “faire cesser les abus de liqueur et les 
danses” in ACA lodge meetings. 

Reservations concerning M. Robert’s book are minor. The most 
important criticism is anticipated by the author himself (p. 444), 
who would like sc have written much more to communicate the 
essentially French spirit of the society’s many exercises and festi- 
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vals: such chapters would convey valuable impressions to English 
readers in particular. It would have been useful to-add a table of 
all officers since 1896, a bibliography of previous publications con- 
cerning the ACA, a subject index, and a more extensive account of 
the society's unusually fine library of Franco-Canadiana. 

Certain facts are recorded incompletely, partly because records 
are no longer adequate, and partly because of questions of personal 
tact (cf. p. 368). For example, what sort of complaints and litiga- 
tions (p. 23)? What is the significance of the Lefebvre case (p. 30)? 
A “definitive attitude” concerning what (p. 44)? Why not give the 
text of abbé Doucet’s letter to Bishop Guertin (p. 242)? The ab- 
sence of a list of the excommunicated persons (p. 282) is under- 
standable only to readers acquainted with the Affaire du Rhode- 
Island. What reservations concerning the absorption of the Ordre 
des Forestiers Franco-Américains by the ACA in 1939 (p. 370)? 

The work of French national societies is still too little appre- 
ciated in New England, but it is not possible in a brief notice to 
clarify the full measure of their cultural contributions. It is conse- 
quently of particular importance to underscore the wealth of in- 
formation which now becomes available in the Mémorial des Actes. 
As in Les Franco-Américains peints par eux-mémes (cf. NEw ENc- 
LAND QUARTERLY, X [1937], 405-406), M. Robert has again shown 
that no other French New Englander has yet demonstrated the 
same thoroughness, the same moderation, the same perceptiveness 
for calm and realistic appraisals. The national society is one of the 
most effective instruments for North-American French survival, 
and its methods must be understood by sociologists and historians 
in the field. In this sense, the Mémorial des Actes is an admirable 
source-book for researchers as well as for partisans of a two- 


language culture in New England. —— 


University of Michigan 


Call Me Ishmael. By Charles Olson. (New York: Reynal & Hitch- 
cock. 1947. Pp. 119. $2.50.) 


Charles Olson has written a prose poem in the modern manner 
about Herman Melville and America. It is a personal book, no 
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doubt one that he had to write: “I am willing to ride Melville's 
image of man, whale and ocean to find in him prophecies, lessons he 
himself would not have spelled out.” It is a book for moderns: “A 
hundred years gives us an advantage” —such advantages, one might 
add, and not ironically, as Marx and Eliot and Einstein, as Freud 
and Cummings and Charles Beard. I take it to be the very best that 
Olson could do to tell what it has been like living with Melville 
between two wars and up through project Manhattan. 

One of the important things here for all kinds of Melville readers 
is the printing, for the first time, of Melville’s marginal notes and 
ample broodings from his own copy of Owen Chase’s Narrative . . . 
of the Whale-Ship Essex. This is something more than just “an- 
other source” for Melville’s source-full writings, and Olson has 
exploited the meaning of it in a way to make the blood pound. 
Since some readers might miss this by skimming through Olson’s 
book, which looks short and unusual and is not really short at 
all, I want to suggest one thing to do before you decide about Call 
Me Ishmael. 

Read the “First Fact as prologue,” his naked narrative of what 
happened to Captain Pollard, Owen Chase (mate), and the crew of 
the Essex when she was smashed by a bull whale in the Pacific, No- 
vember 20, 1820: by February, after open boats, and the sun, and 
drawing lots for the flesh of each other, there were eight left of 
twenty, captain and mate among them. Then read at once (in 
“Usufruct”) what Melville wrote in his copy of Chase’s published 
narrative, given to Melville in April, 1851, when Moby-Dick was 
coming to climax: the Essex disaster had been forecastle talk when 
Melville was seaman aboard the whaler Acushnet in 1841; the sec- 
ond mate of the Acushnet had sailed twice with Chase after Chase’s 
escape from the whale and the sea; Melville had gotten a look at 
Chase coming aboard the Acushnet for exchange of talk at sea; dur- 
ing a second gam of the same sort a bit later, Melville (about 22) 
had talked for hours with the son of Owen Chase (about 16) and 
read the son’s own copy of the father’s Narrative: 


The reading of this wondrous story upon the 
landless sea, & close to the very latitude of 
The shipwreck had a surprising effect upon me. 
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And when Melville was in Nantucket in 1852, he talked with Cap- 
tain Pollard, a “nobody” to the world, but “to me, the most im- 
pressive man, tho’ wholly unassuming, even humble, that I ever 
encountered.” Then for mood go to Olson’s superb eighteen-line, 
one-sentence poem (Fact # 2 dromenon) about the Quaker boy on 
the whaler Globe who ran amok, splitting his Captain’s head with 
a short axe and crying: “I am the bloody man, I have the bloody 
hand and I will have revenge.” Finally look at “A Last Fact”: Mel- 
ville, after his own struggle for psychic survival through the 1850's, 
putting at the end of a journal, without context: “Eclipse. Noah 
after the Flood. Cap. Pollard. of Nant.”” Now you are ready to read 
around anywhere in Call Me Ishmael, and perhaps to re-read Moby- 
Dick. 

Call Me Ishmael is at times a remarkable prose poem on the Mel- 
ville who had the sea in him “in a vigorous, stricken way, as Poe the 
street.” It is Olson’s version, all fire and ice at once, of Melville’s 
vision. In the Pacific, which is heartsea of the world as Asia is heart- 
land of the seas, Melville found father, first source, and antemosaic 
God, says Olson—an American experience of space and harshness 
which “enabled him to draw up from Shakespeare.” Melville rode 
his pace just once; it is Moby-Dick that goes back to Noah and 
comes up to last night. 

Olson’s story of how Melville’s reading of Shakespeare released 
the trigger for Moby-Dick is an important one, too, although it is 
pushed in here rather awkwardly. This section is a revision of Ol- 
son’s good essay on “Lear and Moby-Dick” (Twice A Year, No. 1, 
1938); although the language of the original has been tightened to 
advantage, the newly added thesis that Melville wrote Moby-Dick 
twice (first as yarn and then, after re-reading Shakespeare, as myth) 
is over-asserted in terms of what is known (see Willard Thorp in 
The Saturday Review of Literature, May 24, 1947). And even more 
I cannot refrain from wishing that another section, “Part IV is 
Loss: Curist,” in which Clarel is badly plundered and Billy Budd 
is dismissed in a footnote, were not so completely private a rationale 
of Melville’s loss of power in the later years. 

This is so jagged a book that lots of people will just as soon not 
hold it in their hands. But it carries a healthy shock of idea and 
idiom as well as, more obviously, of typography. It records, often 
brilliantly, one way of taking the most extraordinary of American 
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books. In spite of difficulties and excesses, it needs to be read and 
pondered. After all, to come back to Moby-Dick, none of our 
writers amount to a shoestring except as somebody really thinks so. 


WALTER E. BEZANSON. 
Harvard University. 


A History of American Philosophy. By Herbert W. Schneider. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1946. Pp. xii, 646. $4.50.) 


American Philosophic Addresses. Edited by Joseph L. Blau. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1946. Pp. xii, 762. $6.75.) 


The title of Professor Schneider’s book is misleading to one con- 
ditioned by standard histories of philosophy to expect that the au- 
thor will concentrate on the development of American speculative 
thought—in its categories of metaphysical, logical, ethical and in 
its schools of Idealism, Realism, Pragmatism—from Edwards to 
James. The prestige, especially in academic circles, of a Windel- 
band and of a Woodbridge Riley as historians of European and 
American philosophy, respectively, has gone far to establish such 
an expectation, one which even so iconoclastic a figure as Bertrand 
Russell—who in his brilliant A History of Western Philosophy 
merely broadens the background against which the traditional pat- 
tern is presented— does nothing to disappoint. What, then, is Pro- 
fessor Schneider’s justification for including in a professed history 
of American philosophy such large handfuls of thinly relevant ma- 
terial from the fields of literature and of social and political theory 
at the expense of satisfactory exposition of the more specifically 
philosophical? 

Professor Schneider does not explicitly state his position on this 
matter and it is irritatingly disingenuous that he does not, for his 
silence appears to stem not from ignorance of the issue but from a 
somewhat patronizing indifference to the reader prepared by ex- 
perience for a more conventional approach. One can only infer 
from his material that by “philosophy” he means reflective think- 
ing in any or all its manifold forms. To be sure, this is very much 
the earliest connotation of the term, and it has been the concern 
of many philosophers (including Professor Schneider’s colleague, 
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Irwin Edman) to rescue philosophy from over-professionalization 
and restore to it the vigor, the immediacy of intellectual appeal, 
which it seems to have had for the intelligent Athenian of Socratic 
times. However, although the goal is an admirable one, the fact 
remains that the professionalization objected to began with Plato 
and Aristotle. They pioneered the bounding of the fields for philo- 
sophical investigation and the subsequent history of Western 
philosophy is essentially a development within their proposed di- 
visions. This is not to argue that the historian should neglect the 
general cultural factors which condition philosophic utterances, 
but it is a reminder that it would be ludicrously perverse of him to 
lose sight of imposing philosophical trees because of concentration 
on the cultural wood. It is not an academic weakness for abstrac- 
tions, it is, rather, a sound methodological principle which dictates 
the temporary separation of a subject under review from its total 
matrix. 

It is at least consistent with the theory that philosophy cannot be 
presented beneficially in isolation from other expressions of crea- 
tive thought that Professor Schneider should minimize the “na- 
tive” element in American philosophy: “In America, at least, it is 


useless to seek a ‘native’ tradition . . .”; “We still live intellectually 
on the fringe of European culture.” “Have American [traditions] 
a central interest, a dominant, a moral lesson? I think not. . . . It is 


prudent to let others draw the portrait of an ancestral soul and out- 
line the basic dialectic of our national existence.”” Now surely, no 
one contends that American philosophy is a speculative platypus 
unique in its congenital characteristics and single habitat; after all, 
modern philosophy in every country has its trunk roots in departed 
Greece. The point is whether traditional philosophical concepts 
have or have not received fresh colocation in American hands. Pro- 
fessor Schneider himself suggests that they have: ““The many ways 
in which we resist, distort, adapt, revise new importations is the best 
evidence that an American tradition lives.” But does not the ana- 
lyzable character of these resistances, distortions, adaptations and 
revisions constitute a meaningful “native tradition,” the full ex- 
position of which is the historian’s primary obligation? One feels 
that Professor Schneider's conviction of what a history of philoso- 
phy must be is in unnecessary and confusing conflict with the very 
historical facts he abundantly presents. Woodbridge Riley was on 
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sounder ground: “Again and again has American philosophy been 
declared a thing of no moment, because lacking in originality . . . 
it must be remembered that originality is a highly relative term in 
speculative philosophy. ... American philosophy, as a whole, is not 
an incoherent eclectism .. .. Granting, then, that a philosophy may 
be indigenous, though it receive its stimulus from outside, one 
may go on to consider whence the nation obtained its materials, 
and how it went on to develop its own constructive work.” [Ameri- 
can Philosophy: The Early Schools.] 

Some of the results of the present writer’s disinclination to dis- 
cuss philosophy per se are deplorable. The consideration given 
Santayana is scanty, and Whitehead is mentioned only in passing. 
Equally unfortunate consequences arise from the author's dis- 
paragement of the “native” elements in American philosophical ex- 
pressions. The stimulating and permanently influential thought of 
Edwards is treated in some twenty-five scattered references; the 
consideration given James and Dewey is comparably meagre. The 
Scottish Common-Sense school is inadequately, even somewhat in- 
accurately, handled, although it clearly dominated American phil- 
osophical thinking during much of the century. This particular 
neglect is revealing. To Professor Schneider, “Philosophers, in the 
eighteenth-century meaning of the term, were investigators (either 
natural or moral); in the nineteenth century, however, there grew 
up a species of educator known as professors of philosophy.” Now, 
it is true that Scottish philosophy held for a time an unrivaled posi- 
tion in the classrooms of our leading universities, but one would 
suppose that its dominance alone would entitle it to considerable 
attention from the historian. Most of our educated citizenry during 
this period drank deep at the Scottish well. Moreover, so broadly 
significant a movement as New England Transcendentalism was in 
large part a conscious revolt against the Scottish thrall and can only 
be properly appreciated as such. Again, although Locke’s impact 
upon political theory in America is given due weight, one would 
not suspect from Professor Schneider’s references the extent to 
which the Locke of An Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
once held in allegiance the philosophy curricula of our colleges. 
Introduced at Yale as early as 1717, Locke’s essay was unquestioned 
authority until the rise of Scottish philosophy when (1820-1840) it 
was generally replaced by Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human 
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Mind. Observing that the Essay was first used at Harvard in 1742 
and maintained its popularity until well after the ascendancy of 
Scottish philosophy had begun to be felt, one investigator con- 
cludes: “No other textbook of modern philosophy has been used 
in this university for such an extended period of time.” [Rand: 
“Philosophical Instruction in Harvard University” (1636-1906), 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, Vol. 37, p. 36.] Such a record self- 
evidently deserves respectful recognition. Even prejudice against 
professors of philosophy cannot justify its exclusion, since it was 
explicitly—and more aggressively—against Locke, as well as against 
Common-Sense, that the Transcendentalists revolted: with some 
justice, they lumped Locke and Common-Sense under the pejora- 
tive heading of Sensationalism and condemned them equally as 
providers of a materialistic philosophical basis for a sterile religi- 
ous orthodoxy. 

Other examples might be added to these sins of omission. How- 
ever, it must in fairness be remarked that Professor Schneider’s 
over-generous extension of the limits of philosophy has the par- 
tially compensating virtue of making possible the inclusion of rich 
peripheral material. He has resurrected names and movements not 
only interesting in themselves but indicative of the assimilative 
and intellectually adventurous character of the American mind. 
The excellent chapter bibliographies are themselves a gold mine 
of provocative allusions to cultural tributaries. 

These bibliographies are the work of Dr. Blau, whose American 
Philosophical Addresses is a companion volume. The addresses 
(totalling twenty-five) are arrayed under the three headings of 
Philosophy of American Culture, Philosophy of Science, and Philos- 
ophy of Religion. In familiarity they range from Cadwallader Col- 
den’s An Introduction to The Study of Phylosophy Wrote in Ameri- 
ca For The Use of A Young Gentleman to Emerson’s The Ameri- 
can Scholar; in time they move from Colden’s manuscript (1760) 
to Wendell Phillips’ The Scholar in a Republic (1905). The ad- 
dresses are good ones and they are also gratifying proof of the men- 
tal caliber of their American audiences. Most of them were de- 
livered, not to fellow scholars, but to college students and religious 
congregations, yet there is no evidence of the authors talking down 
to their listeners. They themselves appear to have been happy in the 
realms of speculative thought and they seem to have had justifiable 
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confidence that their interest was shared by an intelligent public. 
It should be observed that, as might be expected in a companion 
volume to A History of American Philosophy, there is a proportion- 
ate absence of “professional philosophy.” It is, therefore, not too 
surprising that Henry James, Sr. is given a recognition denied his 
son William. 

CAMERON THOMPSON. 
Pine Manor Junior College, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. 


Sou’west and by West of Cape Cod. By Llewellyn Howland. (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1947. Pp. 230. Illustrated. 
$3.00.) 


This admirable book is a collection of the author’s youthful ex- 
periences along the stretch of coast lying between Buzzards Bay 
and Point Judith, Massachusetts, with Clark’s Point as the center 
of interest. The Sound, the Elizabeth Islands, the Vineyard, and 
Noman’s Land are all involved—a salty setting, and Mr. Howland 
does it full justice. The ways of life there are many, ranging all the 
way from the Skipper’s sumptuous existence on Clark’s Point to 
that of the Giffords on Noman’s Land, not sumptuous, certainly, 
but colored by the dignity inherent in the true Yankee, whatever 
his circumstances. 

The Giffords, furthermore, are responsible for two of the best 
chapters in the book: Sim’s story of his sojourn on an ice-floe in 
Behring Sea (p. 165, ff), and Jethro’s account of the loss of a British 
brig off Cuttyhunk (p. 185 ff). It would be hard to beat either of 
these as pieces of thrilling narrative told in faultless vernacular. 
The concluding sentence of Sim’s adventure (p. 183) is a touch so 
authentic as to be genius. 

Another good story is told by Captain Snow in a letter to his wife, 
mailed from Leghorn in 1805, in which he describes the aftermath 
of the battle of Trafalgar into which his vessel, the Ann Alexander, 
has been involuntarily drawn (p. 34 ff). The language is more state- 
ly then the salty dialect of the Giffords, but it is vigorous and vivid. 
“To get out of that battlefield,” writes the Captain, “was up helm 
and down helm, wear and tack in a bad dream of hurry, and grow- 
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ing wind and heavy sea with lights and boats and hails and gun and 
rocket signals all around.” (p. 43.) 

But the book is not a succession of thrills; a goodly measure of its 
charm lies in the variety which Mr. Howland has achieved. There 
is a pleasant chapter on Charles Beetle’s boat-yard (p. 81 ff), the 
ancestor of the yard that today turns out the famous Beetle cats, 
those able and diminutive catboats in-which hundreds of our sons 
and daughters every summer learn the rudiments of sailing. There 
are passages about food and drink that make the reader’s mouth 
water: thumblings (the apotheosis of fishballs); scallops cooked in 
a particular style; musk melons, cored, filled with Madeira, and 
put away to chill over night; a special clam chowder; the most 
ceremonious clam-bake ever held; and Deborah’s own bacon. Nu- 
merous kinds of liquid refreshment trickle cheerily through the 
pages: Lime Calabash, White Label Bass, Bridgetown snorters, and 
Pol Roger 1894. Verily, they do themselves pretty well over there 
beyond Buzzards Bay! 

One of the virtues of Mr. Howland’s book is the excellence of the 
writing. The author is not only able to reproduce local dialect; he 
is himself master of a distinguished prose style. Dr. Johnson could 
not have improved upon Mr. Howland’s phrase for describing how 
the arrival of numerous grandchildren alleviates the shock of the 
first. “As time passes,” he writes, “and other boys, and girls, in the 
same category arrived to diffuse my solicitude and accustom me to 
the relationship, I began to act the role of Grandpa . . . without un- 
due self-consciousness.” (p. vii.) No one but a sailor could have 
written the description of the Gifford’s boat, the Islander (p. 204- 
205) the most perfect piece of its kind of writing I have seen for 
years; and the account of the great race between the Skipper’s yawl 
Garland and the schooner Belle (p. 107 ff) is a masterpiece. 

In short, Mr. Howland has written a notable book, distinguished 
alike for its contents and for its style: vanishing ways of New Eng- 
land life described in English that it is a pleasure to read. 


H. C. Kirrrepce. 
Barnstable, Massachusetts. 
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Concord: American Town. By Townsend Scudder. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1947. Pp. x, 421. $5.00.) 


Evidently believing that most history books do not present as 
vital reading as their subject matter should make possible, Town- 
send Scudder, of Swarthmore College, has reshuffled the American 
history deck and dealt the cards according to a pattern of his own 
designing. As he explains in his foreword, he has selected a small 
but active American town, Concord, Massachusetts, and proceed- 
ed to “funnel the whole course of history through the personalities 
and actions of each of its generations.” A more human approach to 
the familiar story has been his aim. It was a decision to tackle big 
things on a small scale, just as old Captain Slocum enjoyed sailing 
the oceans in his little one-man sloop in order to be in closer touch 
with the realities of wind and wave. 

Except for the few times when he lets his story get complicated, 
as he did when he was tying Concord in with the Civil War, Mr. 
Scudder has made engaging reading. It is almost as if one were 
perusing his ancestor’s reminiscences, so familiar are many of the 
names and places and so unlike a textbook the language. Further- 
more, the author is clever in giving a clear “action picture” of any 
scene that he chooses to call to your attention. As witness, the open- 
ing description of Concord’s fine old minister, Ezra Ripley. These 
were days of strong faith, long sermons, and poor pay, when a clergy- 
man might be remunerated partly in cord wood and be obliged to 
work his farm to make both ends meet: “ “We are in the Lord’s 
hands,’ said Dr. Ripley, raking his hay very fast as he glanced from 
time to time over his shoulder at the thunder-gust rolling up be- 
yond Sted Buttrick’s ridge across the sluggish little river. It was 
just as though the parson had said to the Lord, “You know me; this 
field is mine—Dr. Ripley’s—Thine own servant!’ ” 

It is surprising to discover how many of the country’s most il- 
lustrious men either once lived in Concord or visited there. During 
its first two hundred years, the town acted as a magnet and seemed 
to draw everything to it, including British Regulars and Harvard 
College. And from Civil War times, the town continued to be in- 
volved in all the major national issues and events, but the magnet 
was working in reverse. The same families that had been represent- 
ed at the North Bridge in 1775, plus many new names that had 
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been assimilated as the town and the country grew, were away, 
weaving the threads of Concord into the fabric that recorded 
Gettysburg, and Chateau-Thierry, and Guadalcanal. 

Present-day citizens of Concord have read the book eagerly and 
minutely. They find it an excellent story, even though they can 
point out (as was almost inevitable) some errors of fact of greater 
or less importance. Custodians, for instance, will have to be ex- 
plaining for years to come that Rose Hawthorne was not born at 
the Old Manse. 

Concord: American Town will be a pretty thrilling revelation to 
many of its readers. We have most of us not appreciated that at 
every turn in our history there have been major enemies and difh- 
culties; if it was not Indians or redcoats, it was submarines or de- 
pressions. If there is an unintended moral to the story, it is that the 
battle for survival is to be won only by courage (though not always 
even by that). 

The thought occurs to your reviewer that if a copy of Mr. Scud- 
der’s book could be extra-illustrated,—that is, torn apart and then 
rebound with a thick sprinkling of maps, portraits, clippings, and 
photographs relating to persons, places, and things mentioned in 
the text,——we would have pretty good material to put into a Time 
Capsule to be opened two thousand years hence. Therein would 
be preserved and presented the essence of life as it was lived and re- 
flected upon by the citizens of a nation that was, from the first, wise 
or foolish enough to welcome the Age of the Machine. 


Russ—ELt Hawes KeEtTreLL. 


Middlesex School, Concord, Massachusetts. 


Russell Cheney, 1881-1945, A Record of His Work, with notes by 
F. O. Matthiessen. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1947. 
Pp. 124. $3.50.) 


In this volume of pictures and commentary assembled by F. O. 
Matthiessen, the work of Russell Cheney, the late American paint- 
er, is made lastingly available. The pictures, sixty-five of them, are 
reproduced in black and white. The loss of color is regrettable, of 
course, but despite his subtle achievements in color, Cheney was 
not first of all a colorist. His chief concern was with the construc- 
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tion of a picture, “the tight inevitable arrangement,” and in these 
reproductions drawing, design, and structure are admirably ap- 
parent. Moreover, so faithful are the photographs that to one who 
has seen the pictures the remembered colors will return, like after- 
images, with much of their first warmth and clarity. The commen- 
tary is the painter’s own, selected with a sure and sensitive judg- 
ment by Professor Matthiessen from Cheney’s letters, chiefly those 
to Phelps Putnam and to Professor Matthiessen himself. So far as 
possible, the passages used are those which relate to the canvases 
reproduced. Thus, in picture and text, one often finds sharp reve- 
lations of the creative act. And the text, too, has its after-image, of 
sound rather than sight. For Russell Cheney wrote with the same 
rough, honest eloquence with which he spoke, and again and again 
in these pages one hears his voice. 

But the book is much more than a memorial volume for those 
who knew him. It records an American artist’s quest, one with 
meaning for artists in any country. All his life, Cheney was search- 
ing for the way to the essentials of his art. He wanted to reduce and 
eliminate, in terms that included the technical but went beyond 
technique to what was really a moral position. He knew early in 
his life that the price he must pay for the stark elimination of the 
superfluous and extraneous he sought in his pictures was a kindred 
elimination in himself, an equally stern cutting away of the cumber 
of personality. In 1924 he wrote to Matthiessen, “Got to be always 
outside watching yourself work and kidding yourself out of every- 
thing not essentially yourself, borrowed thought. I’m talking to my- 
self and you—that’s everybody’s problem.” And the next year, “But 
oh gosh how slow it is, the stripping off the vulgar easy indulgent 
bourgeois self and growing . . . .” Seven years later, years that had 
been wracked by the illness that forced a hard but welcome pattern 
of reduction upon him, he knew days of fulfillment. The changed 
tone of his letters is evidence of how far his quest had brought him. 
“I want desperately to stick as close to essentials as I have today— 
nothing in it that I don’t mean, no careless stroke. I guess it is the 
answer I have been searching so blindly. These quiet peaceful days 
have given it tome ....A sort of victory over past troubles. Joy that 
hasn’t known suffering isn’t much.” 

Both the pictures and the letters of the latter part of his life show 
that the control and authority that he achieved in his work came out 
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of a knowledge of suffering. Even the times of joyous realization, 
when he was painting just as he wanted to paint, had a demanding 
violence about them. Of one of his most haunting portraits, that 
of the Santa Fe garage keeper, Paul Hoen, he remarks, “The paint- 
ing of that picture was as sudden as a flashlight explosion.” And 
while he was working on The Lost Cause, the picture that best caps 
his career and fittingly ends this volume, he wrote, “It’s been very 
exciting. I never reached an equal intensity in anything I’ve done 
before. It’s so hard for me to stick to a high pitch like that I near 
vomited once or twice.” But no matter how violent the demands of 
his quest, there was no compromise of his ideal and no shielding of 
his artist’s eyes from the vividness of seeing. 

Russell Cheney was never a localist. He lived in many places, in 
France and Italy, in the American west and southwest, as well as in 
New England, and he painted wherever he lived. But it is fitting 
that for the last fifteen years of his life, he made his home in Kittery, 
Maine. Many of his most mature and glowing canvases are scenes 
of the region in and around this stern but friendly place. This is 
fitting because, if the ideal toward which he worked is one which 
can inspire men in any country, the manner of his quest, with its 
wry mingling of passion and stubbornness, was as characteristic of 
New England as the warm light on Frisbee’s Wharf or the bleak 
“Jehovah sky” over Point o’ Graves. 

Joun Fincu. 
Dartmouth College. 


Mad or Muddled? by Porter Sargent (Boston: Porter Sargent, 1947. 
Pp. 190. $2.00.) 


One of the events of the publishing year for those interested in 
the state of the nation as attested by the health of its education, is 
the appearance of Porter Sargent’s Handbook of Private Schools. 
One of the most interesting features of the Handbook is the long 
introduction which surveys the significant developments in edu- 
cation during the year preceding publication. For the past few 
years this introduction has also been published separately. Mad 
or Muddled? is the title of the 1947 edition. 

What mis-education has created the fierce antagonism between 
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man and his world? Why has he defaced it; why has he wasted its 
soil to make a desert where once were lush plains? Whence this 
alienation from Nature which finally turns its hatred of things on 
to other men, making man too dangerous to his own kind? It is not 
the world that is wrong, it is the people who have gone wrong. Most 
of what is wrong with them is due to the way they have been 
brought up, to their faulty education. They have been misin- 
formed and miseducated; blindly from some quarters; from others, 
wilfully. An investigation of this problem leads straight to the 
great universities where we discover “the massive ones who move 
mysteriously in the background.” Educational policy and the con- 
tent of teaching are shaped according to ends outside the educa- 
tional orbit, largely by the financial mind created by the endow- 
ments on which our schools are dependent. Who exerts this in- 
fluence? How do they do it? And to what purpose? These are the 
questions which concern Sargent, and they are matters with which 
he is uniquely qualified to deal. He is an outsider looking in on the 
academic world, on the media of communication, and the vehicles 
of propaganda. He has been looking for a long time and he is un- 
der no pressure not to disclose things which some would prefer to 
keep under cover. 

Sargent was graduated from Harvard more than half a century 
ago, and the university is still the object of his love and veneration. 
Nevertheless, when selecting a type specimen big enough and im- 
portant enough to illustrate what influences are warping education, 
he has selected Harvard for dissection in successive editions of his 
Handbook. In Mad or Muddled?, the Report of the Harvard Com- 
mittee, General Education in a Free Society bears the chief burden 
of his criticism. To date, Harvard has not replied to his carefully- 
documented charges that pressure emanating from the men who 
control its endowments has choked the intellectual vigor and dar- 
ing of its faculty and brought about an atmosphere of repression, 
fear, and restriction. Sargent lets the evidence carry its own weight. 
He urges his own views on no one; he merely marshals an impres- 
sive accumulation of data. 

What Porter Sargent says here and in his various books is im- 
portant, but not so important as what he is. He is an independent 
and intelligent dissenter, a type once thought to be rather char- 
acteristic of New England and of which we were justly proud. It is 
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our misfortune and the country’s that this type is now rare. A vio- 
lin string makes no noise unless it be attached to a sounding board. 
When properly hitched, the vibrations of the string are reinforced 
by the whole instrument. The man who speaks with his own voice 
alone may not win many friends or influence many people, and if 
this latter is what he sets out to do he needs an organization behind 
him to act as a sounding board. But to play front man for a sound- 
ing board is to increase sound at the expense of sense. As soon as a 
man becomes the spokesman for a clan, set, or profession and ceases 
to be a candid, disinterested human being, something is lost which 
should not be among the expendables. Sargent rarely steps beyond 
the tentative because he feels that conclusions are cul-de-sacs. He 
keeps his thinking open at both ends, knowing the tendency of 
thought to stagnate and become ideé fixe. He is one of our best 
provokers of thought, and by taking thought the human venture 
may still have a future. 


Epmunp A. Opi!tz. 
Hingham, Massachusetts. 


Lost Men of American History. By Stewart H. Holbrook. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1946. Pp. xiv, 370. $3.50.) 


This book tells the stories of Ezra Lee, pilot of The American 
Turtle, a one-man submarine which nearly destroyed Howe’s flag- 
ship in 1776; of Nathaniel Bowditch, whose Practical Navigator 
(1802) became the seaman’s bible the world over; of Noah Webster, 
versatile savant as well as America’s spelling-master and lexicog- 
rapher; of Dorothea Dix, tireless crusader for civilized treatment of 
the insane; of Henry Miller Shreve, whose battering-ram tactics 
against Mississippi deadheads in 1829-1830, clearing the river for 
navigation, did much to open the West; of Ephraim Bull, producer 
of the Concord grape; of Horatio Alger, whose Rags to Riches 
stories may well have had a greater influence “on the lives and 
times of growing Americans than the works of any other contem- 
porary writer”; of H. L. Mencken, the “one great personal influence 
that was felt” in the battle for repeal of the 18th Amendment; and, 
finally, the story of Private Joseph Lockard, of the United States 
Army's Aircraft Warning Regiment, who on December 7, 1941 re- 
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ported that a large fleet of planes, 132 miles distant, were coming 
in fast toward the island of Oahu. 

These are some of the author’s “lost men” of American history. 
Few of them are lost to the student of history; their contributions 
are recorded in the various secondary works the author has drawn 
on, and the lives of most of them are treated in the Dictionary of 
American Biography. But no doubt many of them have, until now, 
been lost to the general reader, for whom the book is clearly in- 
tended. 

Mr. Holbrook is not interested in deflating established reputa- 
tions. Nor is he trying to raise secondary figures to the level of the 
great. Rather, he asks us to value the lost men because they are so 
truly American. Great men, by their very eminence, are not always 
the most representative. Often it is in the lives of the secondary 
figures that the national genius is most clearly revealed. That 
genius, Mr. Holbrook believes, includes great inventive skill, it in- 
cludes courage and persistence in the face of tremendous odds, it 
includes moral fervor. Above all, it includes an individualism that 
at times becomes fanatical. Most of the lost men, says Mr. Holbrook, 
“were mavericks, malcontents, unorthodox thinkers.” They felt it 
“a right, almost a duty, to be original and to break all the rules.” 

Perhaps the author’s greatest contribution is to remind us that 
history is a record of the words and deeds of men. History, Mr. Hol- 
brook insists, is not only an account of “trends,” “movements,” the 
operation of “forces.” It is a record of individual men and women 
who have had the ability “to catch and direct as through a funnel 
the great currents that were flowing and ebbing around them.” It 
is such men and women whose stories Mr. Holbrook tells. 

Page references in the index are often inaccurate. The bibliog- 
raphy, arranged alphabetically, would be more useful if arranged 
by topics or by chapters. And at times the author’s style too closely 
resembles that of his source. A paragraph on Daniel Shays, for in- 
stance (page 74), leans noticeably on Beard’s Rise of American Civ- 
ilization. 

Lost Men of American History is well worth reading. It is popu- 
lar history at its best. Professional historians welcome populariza- 
tions when they are, as is this book, both interesting and accurate. 


Leon T. DIcKINson. 
University of Missouri. 
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The Articulate Sisters: Passages from the Journals and Letters of 
the Daughters of President Josiah Quincy of Harvard University. 
Edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. (Cambridge, Mass. Harvard 
University Press. 1946. Illustrated. Pp. 249. $3.50.) 


The manuscript journals that make up the volume The Articu- 
late Sisters came to the keeping of their present editor, M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe, through his wife, youngest daughter of the late Jo- 
siah P. Quincy, nephew of the sisters, from whom he received them. 
Their ultimate destination will be the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 

President Quincy had five daughters, but only four appear to 
have merited the title of “articulate”: Sister Susan (Eliza Susan 
Quincy); Sister Margaret (Margaret Morton Quincy, who became 
Mrs. Benjamin Greene); Sister Sophia (Maria Sophia Quincy), and 
Sister Anna (Anna Cabot Lowell Quincy). The Journals and Let- 
ters cover the period from 1814 to 1834, and give a first-hand record 
of the social activities of young ladies of “family” in their day. 

Realizing the monotony that very extensive quotation from this 
sort of material can create, Mr. Howe has selected wisely so that 
there is little repetition. Also, the fact that we get the narratives 
from four distinct personalities adds variety. For each of these 
young women, although they were brought up in identical sur- 
roundings, has her distinct style in personality and expression. 

Sister Susan tells in a quiet, genteel style, quite charmingly stiff 
and archaic in vocabulary — certainly anything over a hundred 
years old in America is archaic! — of President Monroe’s visit to 
Boston, of an excursion on the Middlesex Canal, of a visit of the 
great Daniel Webster to her father’s spacious home in Quincy, and 
of the Harvard Commencement of 1821. Sister Margaret, quite 
the most spirited of the four (if the least careful about tense se- 
quences!), writes delightfully of summers at Nahant, the visit of the 
Marquis of Lafayette to Boston, and then of her travel experiences 
(after her marriage) in Charleston, in Cuba, and in New Orleans. 
Travelers of today who delight in the cruises to Cuba will find 
reason to be grateful for the hundred years of progress since Marg- 
aret’s day. Sister Sophia’s records of her travels with her mother to 
Vermont and over the Mohawk trail are revealing. What traveler 
today would add weight to his luggage by taking along Gil Blas 
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to read en route? Her account of the Harvard Commencement of 
1829 — Oliver Wendell Holmes’s class — is entertaining. 

Many readers will no doubt find the best reading in Sister Anna’s 
part of the book to be her accounts of the performances given in 
Boston by Fanny Kemble and her illustrious father in Fazio, The 
Stranger, Much Ado About Nothing, and The Hunchback. Anna 
also met the popular young star at various receptions and teas 
given in her honor at the homes of the élite. Anna’s pages are the 
most critical in tone of all those in the book. She tells of the excited 
preparations for President Jackson’s visit to Harvard, of the last 
minute cancellation because of his health, and of the subsequent 
meeting at the Quincy house. 

These were the days when young ladies of social prestige kept 
journals, sewed and embroidered, sketched, went about to parties, 
and made innumerable formal calls. At'times the accounts of the 
articulate sisters grow as tiresome; at others, the reader may wish 
that the book were longer. It fits in well with the kind of record 
with which American history is replete, the letters or journals writ- 
ten originally “for family consumption only,” in order that family 
records might always be complete. A great many such private ma- 
terials, through the carefully-filed archives of Historical Societies, 
have now become important as biographers’ sources. 

The Articulate Sisters is skillfully edited and well illustrated 
with photographs of the sisters themselves, of their distinguished 
parents, and of the imposing Quincy home. 


M ? 
Hunter College Cratre McGLINCHEE 


Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Yvor Winters. (Norfolk, Conn.: 
New Directions. 1946. Pp. 153. $2.00.) 


Perhaps the most arresting notes in this latest analysis of Robin- 
son’s poetry are the critical problems involved. One wonders why 
Mr. Winters chose to operate upon a poet whose temperament and 
intention are so disparate from his own, and one sees sharply the 
necessity for recognizing that every art object demands its own 
critical technique; that the critic cannot justly apply a ready-made, 
authoritarian set of standards to any work of art. This study is 
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condensed, packed with glittering details conveyed in neatly- 
turned, pungent phrases; and it is a closer textual reading of Rob- 
inson than has yet been attempted. Unfortunately, there are some 
basic misapprehensions (probably the result of the suggested dis- 
parity and critical procedure). What evolves then is less an in- 
terpretation of Robinson than of Mr. Winters himself. 

The study includes chapters on Robinson's life, the New Eng- 
land background, influences on his style, a consideration of the 
poetry, and a brief selected bibliography. The biographical intro- 
duction, a regrettably mechanical telescoping of Hagedorn’s biog- 
raphy, tends to distort the quality of Robinson’s life, and to intro- 
duce generally a negative emphasis — upon Robinson’s personal 
weakness, upon his association with intellectual and social “debris” 
which is decidedly out of key with the New England rigor, aus- 
terity, and dignity of the poet. And as the quality of the life 
emerges thus defectively lighted, so, through this spotty illumina- 
tion, do the interpretations of numerous poems. It is the possession 
of the spirit of the poetry as a whole that is missing here; a failure to 
see the real, if not philosophically definable, idealism which is the 
source and the final strength of Robinson’s poetry. 

Thus Mr. Winters too largely fails to perceive the subjects and 
intentions — which is to say the values—of the long narrative 
poems. He analyzes them in careful detail with regard to structure, 
texture, psychology; but he is so preoccupied with his dissection 
that, like most other critics of Robinson to date, he has yet to dis- 
cover the basic implications of the poems. Accordingly, the long 
narratives become “mostly unsuccessful” and “a waste of effort.” If 
viewed merely from a literal, aesthetic, or psychological level, the 
long poems do tend to suggest themselves as a terrain too often 
composed of prose plateaus. Yet to interpret the intention of 
Avon’s Harvest, the Hawthornian study of fear, hatred, and re- 
morse as merely an effort “to awaken horror for its own sake” is to 
cheapen the impulse for a characteristic Robinsonian exploration 
into the recesses of a haunted mind. And to suggest that the char- 
acters of Amaranth, who especially pose the problem of the im- 
perfectly realized Self, “do not embody a central problem of the 
spiritual life” is to do the kind of injustice that is perfectly possible 
when the critic operates strictly as a scientist upon a corpus rooted 
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in an incessant New England scrupulosity and in a kind of Chris- 
tian mysticism. 

The same partial realization of Robinson's poetic purpose ap- 
pears even when Mr. Winters finds the poet effective in certain 
short lyrics, or in poems dealing with particular persons and situa- 
tions. Here his success is based in a careful examination, analytic 
method, “the New England taste for practical morality,” and “the 
moral and spiritual values of the general Christian tradition.” But 
even this admission fails to locate in the poems the larger impulses 
which elevate them above “case history” or social documentation, 
the universal aspects which, by his own admission, were Robinson’s 
ultimate interest. 

Thus this study continually poses a disquieting literalness of in- 
terpretation. In the final analysis, Mr. Winters ranks Robinson as 
a great poet; places him, through his “impersonal greatness of 
style,” with some of Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Hardy, 
Bridges; relates him to the fictional and historical tradition of 
James, Wharton, Motley, Parkman, and at times, Henry Adams. 
But Robinson’s virtues, his basic preoccupations, remain here too 
largely undefined, while his carefully anatomized defects appear 
superabundant. 

Here then is a great flashing of razor-edged critical blades. But 
this exegesis will probably not either materially increase Robinson’s 
intelligibility to old readers, or induce much new reading. Per- 
haps, however, one has no right to expect such results from the 
critical effort, which too often in contemporary criticism seems to 


resuppose the critic himself as artist. 
P P Louise DAUNER 


Butler University 
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Between Fixity and Flux, A Study of the Concept of Poetry in the 
Criticism of T. S. Eliot, by Sister Mary Cleophas Costello. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Catholic University Press. 1947. Pp. 122.) 


The Language of Tragedy by Moody E. Prior. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1947. Pp. 411. $5.00.) 


A study of English verse tragedy from the Elizabethan Age to the present, 
including a few American works. 


Rhode Island History, Volume VI, No. 3. (Providence: Rhode Is- 
land Historical Society, July, 1947.) 


Most of this issue is given to “Documents Relating to the Ray, Greene, 
and Turner Families” by Andrews Moriarty, accompanied by three very use- 
ful genealogical charts. 


Thomas Jefferson by Henry Wilder Foote. (Boston: The Beacon 
Press. 1947. Pp. 70. $1.25.) 


A study of the development of Jefferson's religious ideas. 


The United States by Billington, Loewenberg, and Brockunier. 
(New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. 1947. Pp. 894. $5.00.) 


A history of the United States which according to the authors “represents 
a synthesis of three central themes,” and is intended to be “a liberal book 
that places the story of democratic development in the United States continu- 
ously in more universal perspective.” 


Walt Whitman’s Backward Glances by Sculley Bradley and John 
A. Stevenson. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 


1947- Pp. 51. $5.00.) 


An interesting study of the evolution of Whitman’s essay, A Backward 
Glance O’er Travel’d Roads. The essay is printed here with three other works 
related to it, and the editors have supplied a valuable introduction and a 
series of footnotes. 
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